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PRICE 
wine, | 10 CEI 
Empire Ravine, 
Butte County. 


FOR SALE. 
BYRON JACKSON 


ORCHARD VINEYARD 
160 acres 
Woodland, Yolo Couny, Gal. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Fruit Drying Scene. 


Product of Dried Fruits in 1900, - 782,092 lbs. 


Total Receipts, - - - - $35,662.37 
Total Expenses - - = = 26,741.27 


Profit 1900, - $$ 8,921.10 


= 


We invite personal inspection. [lanager since 1893 will be glad to give de- 
tailed information by correspondence or on the grounds. For terms of sale and 
illustrated pamphlet apply to 


BYRON JACKSON, 411 Market Street. ' 
G. H. HECKE, Woodland, Yolo County, Cal. 
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SULLIVAN, IND. 

‘Our boy, Phillip Reed Jenkins, is a Mellin’s Food 
product, being raised entirely on the bottle. We tried 
several foods but could get nothing that would agree 
with him until we used Mellin’s Food; his picture 
shows whether it agreed with him or not. We can 


heartily recommend Mellin’s Food to anyone.” 
MELLIN’S FOOD SAMPLES FREE 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOMES 


Turn to page 993 and read 
description of Butte County, 
California. 

Should you wish to buy a 
home there, address 


D.C. McCALLUM 
Oroville, Butte Co., Cal. 


Wh 


do more than a million housewives 
and other owners of valuable Silver 
in all parts of the civilized world 


S SILVER POLISH N 
Because 

25 years constant use has proved it 
harmless, and the brilliancy it im- 


parts has made it famous around 
the world, 


No Other has Stood this Test. 


Whatever the occasion, it will greatly improve £ ew tabie 
essentiai in entertaining. Equally good for Touet 
liver 

Sold everywhere and sent post-paid for 15 cts. 

in stamps. Trial quantity for the asking. 

Simply send your address on a _ 
THe Exectro 811 1con Co.. Street, New 
Kedington & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Sole Agents for 


Pacific Coast. 


$ Give Your §$ 
Collections 


Bad Bills, Notes, accounts, 
Dishonored Checks, etc. 


TO THE 


California Commer- 
cial Guaranty Co. 


Law suits and actions com- 
menced in any part of 
the world. No com- 
missions charged. 


$ 1200 References. $ 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 


Our rolling chairs are original in design and com- 
bine lightness and ease with durability, and with a 
variety of styles to suit all cases. Tricycles, Tricy- 
Chairs and all sorts of Hospital equipment. Our 
new catalogue is now ready and will be mailed 
upon application. 

Chairs sold rented and exchanged. 


EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 


2022 MARKET ST. San Francisco, Cal. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


A few shares of stock for sale. The Automobile 
craze has been the means of immensely increas- 
ing our business. Men of business will readily 
see the great opportunity now presenting itself to 
invest with a company who have the facilities for 
turning out machines, not alone of a high grade 
but possessing speed and durability. 


For full particulars address 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CO. 


301 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


You’ve seen 
the Automobiles 


we make to order, for they have created a great 
stir by their speed, easy motion and smart ap- 
pearance. Do you know that we make them on 


monthly installments? 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CO., 


301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Factory: 346 McAllister St. "Phone, South 146. 
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THE GREATEST 
INVENTION A New RESULT from the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
Knapp’s Patent 
Medical Vaporizer |. 


Not an atomizer whose sp-ay stops 
at the first membrane. Not atoy 

“inhaler” or finger-sized “ medica- 
tor”’ to fool you with a emell of 
medicine, but with no power to 
cure: not any sort of a pipe whose 
fiery fumes only inflame and Irritate 
the diseased parts, but a 


| WonpeRFUL NEW DISCOVERY 


A Vaporizer that is uaran- 
teedtocure LA GRIPPE. ARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, SORE THROAT. LOSS OF VOICE, AND ALL DIS- 
EASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES IN 


HEAD, THROAT AND LUNGS 


It produces dense clouds of vapor, which is the re- , , ions— 
' medy in its finest possible form—the atomic. With Mr » Edison’s Latest Invention 
you breathe The MOULDED RECORD and 
cine e air, which thus reaches the most hidden di+- 
eased spots, and soon heals and cures them. the NEW REPRODUCER 
WE REFUND YOUR MONEY duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. 


Absolutely free from scratching; perfectiy smooth 
and natural. The Moulded Records are ‘high 
speed .’’ made of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 


if you are not wholly satisfied after ten days’ use of it. 
It a effect on the voice.clearing, 
ening an mproving it. and should be used by every ew Re ‘ 
producers on all Phonographs. Ask your 
Minister. Law ver, Singer. Teacher and Public Speaker dealer for exchange proposition excepted). 
inthe land. We give with every vaporizer a 36-page Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $f 
valuable full Records, $0c.; $5 per dozen 
rections for its use, and showing what medicines to 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. 4. 
use for any trouble it cures. PRICE, $2.00, N, ¥, Office, 83 Chambers St, Chieago Office, 144 Wabash Ave, 
If your druggist has not got it address 


CHICAGO VAPORIZER CO., Dept. E, 33 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. 


Travelers 


Life Insurance Policy 


is written in simple form. Its exact meaning can be readily understood. It isa straight- 
forward proposition: So much insurance for so much money. Nothing dependent upon 
impossible estimates and speculative dividends. For this reason, and because of judicious 
management, a lower rate is offered by Ghe TRAVELERS, for the security 
guaranteed, than by ANY OTHER OMPANY. 


For every hour in the last 37 years, and in 50,000 cases 
An Accident additional, Ge TRAVELERS has paid a claim for 
injuries received, the total thus disbursed to the injured, 


Ewery Hour and those dependent on them, amounting to 
for 37 Years $26,616,868 


No one is exempt from accident. You pay only in pro- 
portion to your own risk. Which can best afford to carry 
your risk—you individually, or the largest Accident Company in the world ? 


AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN 


Professional and business men’s policies of the Preferred Class receive double benefits 
for railway, trolley and steamboat wrecks, elevators and burning buildings. 
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INSURANCE 


“a A PROSPEROUS | 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. va 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capital 


Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco. Cal 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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SAVAGE 


RIFLE. 
Keep Up with the Times 


Do not buy a rif: until you have examine 4 
into the merits of the Savage. which is th® 
Twentieth Century Arm. Constructed to shoot 


S$ X DIFFaARENT CARTRIDGES 
IN ONE RIFLE 


Adap‘ed for Grizzly Bear or Rabbits, also 
turget pravtice. 3)-30 ani .3)icalibers, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE, STRONG- 
EST SHOOTER. 


Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, beat- 
ing all competitors. 
. : or our handsome new catalogue No, 3. 
Result of a Single Shot from a .303 Savage Expanding Buliet. savace arms CO., UTICA, N, Y., U.A.S. 


Baker A Hamilton, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. Pacific Coast Agents. 


WAWONA 


The Beauty Spot of the Sierras Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite 


THIS HOTEL OFFERS THE FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
OF ANY MOUNTAIN RESORT IN CALIFORNIA, 


TERMS REASONABLE 
WASHBURN BROS. Proprietors, Wawona, Cal. 


SoapPowder in the 
Standard Dictionary 


+S oap' Powder-—Powdered Soap used in 
dish water and sold under variouatradc names. 


made the Definition of 


Santa Clara Valley and Coast 
Counties Orchards, Vineyards, 
Alfalfa, Garden and Stock 
Ranches. 
Send for catalogue. 


WOOSTER, WHITTON & 
MONTGOMERY 


Pearline-thats the definition 
RESTORER... of “SOAP POWDER” in one word. Con- 
(ensed soapin powdered form)or your 
convenience-the modern wayo) using soap. 


THE NERVE 


HEADACHES 
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CALIFORNIA LAND Wom | 
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| “A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
: Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


THE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-knowh of American lit- 
erary magazines, was founded by E. LITTELL in i844, and has been published 
weekly without interruption for fifty-seven years. 

It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints without 
abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and 
political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from 
the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scien- 
tific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an editorial ce- 
partment, devoted to “Books and Authors,” in which are published, weekly, para- 
graphs of literary news and comment, and careful, honest and discriminating 
notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic magazine. 
Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most 
important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find what they want in 
THE LIVING AGE, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year twice 7 | 
as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by reason of its - 
wide field of selection, to publish articles by a larger number of writers of the 

first rank than any other magazine.. 


= 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of THE LIV- 
ING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any name not already on the 
subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, For One Dollar 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred and fifty * 
octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Literature. Subscriptions may a 
begin with any desired date. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 5206 BOTON, MASS. 


| 
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Along the southwest shore of Crater Lake. 
(See “Three Months in Three States.” 


Page 932.) 
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ETER JOHN was in hard 
luck. The collar of his 
dirty shirt was gathered 
within the iron grasp of 
the hardest mate on the 
Pacific Coast, and a bony 
knee propelled him aft 
in a series of excruciating jerks. 
“Sto’way, sir!” reported the mate. He 
shoved Peter John toward the captain, 
then yanked him back, bringing him up 
all standing. The skipper, a solemn, re1- 
faced Scotchman, fixed the gasping victim 
with a hypnotic eye, while he ransacked 
the corners of his mind for fitting epi- 
thets wherewith to blast him. But delay 
is always dangerous. Before his mental 
machinery got under weigh, Peter John 
recovered his wind, and the captain found 


58 


himself dead-centered in a whirling vor- 
tex of cosmopolitan adjectives. 

The eyes of the man at the wheel 
bulged with astonishment. “Thought the 
ol’ man would a’ died of apperplexy,” ne 
said afterward to the watch below. 
“Never heerd sich eloquence. * * * The 
mate,” he added, with an admiring glance 
round the fo’castle, ‘‘ain’t in it!” 

“Cheekiest sto’way I ever saw, sir,” 
growled the mate, after he had choked 
Peter into silence. “Found him in che 
fore-hold where the men was abreaking 
out a barr’l of beef. Cheeked me!” 
puffed the mate. “Called the hands wage 
slaves an’ other insulting names and 
jabberec about the rights of man. [lll 
right him'”’ So speaking he took another 
turn in Peter John’s collar and bumped 
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his head against the mizzen-mast. 

“Lemme go!” gurgled the stowaway. 
“ll do for you afore I leaves this ‘ere 
bloomin’ ship.” 

Slowly recovering from his coma, the 
skipper sternly eyed the transgressor of 
all maratime conventions. ‘“Ye’ll pit the 
mon in irons, Mr. Tucker,” he said, with 
dignity. ‘An’ he’d be the better o’ a 
leetle mortification of the flesh. A diet 
o’ bread an’ water is aye guid for a stiff- 
necked and rebellious spirit. But ye’ll 
no exercise unnecessary cruelty, sir. 
Ye ken?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” replied the mate with 
a knowing wink. To show his perfect un- 
derstanding of orders he marched the 
captive below, ironed him to the fore- 
mast, larruped him with a yard of wire 
rope, and left him to reflect on the evils 
which befall them who go down to tne 
sea in ships. As the mate disappeared 
up the fore-hatch, Peter called down upon 
him the seven curses of the Israelites 
multiplied by the fifty and one blessings 
of Whitechapel; then he sat down to 
massage his many bumps and comfort his 
soul with gutter philosophy. 

“This ain’t ’arf bad,’ he muttered, 
winking at the foremast. “Mister Peter 
Jawn, you’re now a reg’larly hintrojuced 
passinger aboard this packet, known to 
the capting and respected of the mate. 
Yer rations is hallowed for, an’ cook’s 
-got ‘is horders’ accordin’. * * * Ain’t 
been so comfor’ble,” he mused, “‘sin’ I 
turned cartwheels ’longside London 
busses for ha’pennies. * * * I ain’t sure,” 
he continued, leering at the mast, “ ’bout 
doin’ sentry ’go in ’Ide Park, w’ich ’ad 
its adwantages in the w’y of servant gals, 
also swipes w’en the _ sarjent worn’t 
lookin’, but it beats a military jail all 
‘oller. Peter Jawn!” he muttered sleep- 
ily, “lie down an’ goto ’ell. No! I mean 
to sleep. Yer three days hout from ’Ona- 
lulu, an’ it’s to be ’oped, on yer ’appy w’y 
to ’Frisco.” 

The skipper stared when the mate 
made his second report on the stow- 
away. “Been trying to stir up a mu- 
tiny,” growled Mr. Tucker. ‘Wanted 
the hands to chuck you an’ me over- 
board. Seem’s he has the bearin’s of a 
island down in the Sou’ Seas where all 
the men’s been killed off an’ the lan’ 
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fairly swarms with scrumptious gals. I! 
tried,” continued the mate, a faraway 
look in his eyes, “to get the latitude 
rom him. But the little devil cheeked 
me up an’ down. Called me a fat haris 
tocrat! An’ a bloated capitalhist! Never 
heerd such langwidge!” finished the 
mate in shocked tones. 

“I’m surprised at ye, Jack Tucker!” 
The skipper spoke reproachfully. “You! 
A married man! A-takin’ the beerin’s 
o’ desert islan’s full o’ abandoned weem- 
en wi’out a shirt to their names. Did 
ye say ye got the beerin’s?” he added, 
cocking his eye aloft. 

“No,” replied the mate regretfully, “I 
just said as I didn’t get ’em.” 

“Weel, Mr. Tucker. Do your best wi’ 
the mon. See that he airns his passage.” 

But Peter John held “theories” con- 
cerning the dignity of labor. When the 
mate suggested swabbing decks and 
cleaning spittoons as fit and proper oc- 
cupations for a man of his station, Peter 
turned in righteous indignation. 

“Work!” The word shot forth like 
the spume from a soda bottle. “See 
you in ’ell fust!” And in the scrimmage 
which followed, Peter bit, scratch .d, 
butted, kicked and cursed, individually 
and collectively, the captain, mate and 
crew. 

“Ye’ll hae been too hard wi’ the lad- 
die?” asked the skipper a day later. “Ye’ll 
hae been too hard, Jack Tucker. I maun 
try my ain powers o’ persuasion. Did 
ye, Jack?” a moisture gleamed in his 
eyes—“Did ye, Jack, get the beerin’s 
o’ that islan’?” 

“You seem kinder anxious!” answered 
the mate, sarcastically. ‘“’Specially as 
ye’re a married man with two gals of 
your own a growing up at home.” 

“It’s you I’m thinkin’ on, Jack.” The 
Captain gazed on his second with a 
fatherly air. “I’m thinkin’ on you, Jack. 
Ye see, ye’re but a puir weak critter wi’ 
the weemen, Jack Tucker. Ye need a 
bracin’ hand.” 

“Thank ye kindly! You’d make a fine 
principal for a young ladies seminary, 
you would.” 

Without condescending to answer the 
sarcasm,and wearing on hisred face the 
look of one animated by the highest 
moral purpose, the skipper went for- 


Peter “Jawn.” 


“*This ain’t ’arf bad,’ he muttered.” 


ward to talk with Peter John. He hove 
to opposite the criminal and puffed out 
his fat cheeks. 

“Hum!” he coughed, producing a be- 
laying pin from beneath his coat tails, 
“They sayin’, my lad, as ye’re no’ likin’ 
work?” 

Peter glanced pointedly at the skip- 
per’s ample vest. “‘Where’d you get that 
fat?” he asked. ‘“Workin’?” 

The captain doubled and gasped as 
though he had received a poke in the 
ribs. “You’re ir-re-ve-re-nt, my lad,” he 
snorted. “We'll try to bring ye til’ a 
better frame o’ mind.” 

And he reasoned with Peter John, 
using the most emphatic arguments 
known to the men of the sea. The be- 
laying pin was swinging with pendulum 
regularity when Peter John’s bullet head 
suddenly shot into the center of the 


skipper’s vest. He doubled, almost in 
two, and before he could recover, Peter 
John felled him with the belaying pin. 
Then he returned to the captain’s warm 
counsel with such interest that he was 
compelled to sheer off for repairs, and 
kept his berth until the vessel docked at 
Seattle. There, with appropriate cere- 
mony, Peter John was handed over to 
the harbor gods, and charged with stow- 
ing away, assault, battery, attempted 
murder, and mutiny on the high seas. 

“A brass idol, am I[?’” said the court, 
surveying the malcontent through his 
glasses. “Also a fat Buddah? Well, 
the decree of this god is, that you do 
six calendar months, with hard labor.” 

“Do it on my ’ed!” returned Peter de- 
fiantly. 

For the next three months he prac- 
iced this form of gymnastics. And 
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while he picked oakum. broke rock, or 
worked with the road gang, the “Mary 
Jane,” having dischargea pari of her 
cargo, sailed down the coast to San 
Francisco. 

Thirteen weeks devoted to these un- 
aesthetic pursuits developed corns on 
Peter’s hands and wrinkles in his tem- 
per. In his spare moments, he covered 
his cell wall with calculations of the 
values accruing to the government by 
reason of his labors; and, for the ex- 
cellence, quantity 
and quality of his 
ciphering, he was 
awarded seven 
days of the bread 
of sorrow and the 
water of affliction. 
Finally he made 
up his mind that 
he would no longer 
assist in the accu- 
mulation of the un- 
earned increment. 

The trusty who 
locked him in of 
nights found him 
one evening in a 
brown study. 

“Think quit,” 
he remarked, as 
the key turned in 
the lock. 

“All right, guv’- 
nor,” grinned the 
trusty. “What ho- 
tel would yer like 
to hev yer baggage 
driv’ to?” 

But next evening 


the laugh was with “Come aboard, sir,’ 


Peter John. When 
the road gang formed after work, a ten 
pound rock lay between his feet. 


“Close in there! Close in!” ordered 
the guard packing them for the lock- 
step. As Peter shuffled the big stone 
moved with him. The guard turned to 
signal the watchers. Peter stooped 
quickly. The rock thudded against the 
man’s head, then Peter John shot down 
the road jumping from side to side like 
a mountain goat at play. As he crossed 
the zone of fire the watchers’ rifles spoke 


Monthly. 


sharply. Bullets raised spurts of dust 
all about him, but he held on and 
gained the woods. 


At midnight, the great arc lights of 
Pier No. 4 brilliantly illumined the open 
wharf, but under the cargo sheds lurked 
the blackest shadow. A vessel lay at 
the wharf. Aboard of her a gang of 
men were trucking the last loads of 
freight. The chief officer stood at tne 
gangway hastening their movements 
with language that 
bordered on the or- 
namental while on 
the quarterdeck 
loomed the burly 
figure of the cap- 
tain. 

“Hurry, men! 
Hurry!” urged the 
mate. “Must make 
this tide.” 

Out in the stream 
a fussy tug cough- 
ed impatiently, the 
towlinewas fasten- 
ed to the  bitts, 
and then every- 
thing ready for a 
start. Through the 
blackness under 
the sheds a gray 
figure worked its 
way slowly for: 
ward. Soon it 
reached the end of 
the dock. Then it 
sank flat and wait- 


A. A ed. Presently it 
commenced to 
reported Peter.” move along’ the 


shadow of an elec- 
tric light pole out to the edge of the dock. 
The lamps sizzled and burnt low. For a 
moment partial gloom enveloped both 
ship and dock and the mate could have 
sworn that something passed him, and 
when the lights flared up the grey 
shadow was gone. 


“Cargo aboard, sir!” he reported half 
an hour afterward. 

“Cast off that bow hawser!” roared 
the captain. “Lively men! Stand by to 
haul in! Off with that gangway!”’ 
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The tug’s bell rang sharply, knocking 
“ a tinkly hole in the silence of the night, 
beneath her stern the water churned to 
blackish grey, the hawser tightened, and 
with gradually increasing speed, the 
vessel left the wharf. 

For three days thereafter, Peter John 
lay in hiding, miserably sea-sick, for 
when the bark lowered the land she 
made heavy weather. But on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, the wind dropped 
and his stomach subsided with the swell. 

“Near time I was registering,” he 
muttered. “Mister Peter Jawn, of Seat- 
tle, hetcetra.” He crawled from his 
hiding place in the center of a coiled 
cable and walked aft; a curious figure 
in prison stripes, with white, wan, fam- 
ine-pinched face and black eyes that 
sparkled with deviltry. It was the mate’s 
watch. The men were aloft trimming 
sail, while the officer stood on the quar- 
terdeck volleying into the clouds asper- 
sions on their ancestry. 

“Come aboard, sir!”’’ reported Peter. 

The mate glanced down, then stood 
open-mouthed, rooted to the deck, while 
Peter John’s jaw dropped and the grin 
faded from his face. He was the first 
to recover speech. 

“"Ow pleasant!” he remarked, with a 
ghastly smile, “to meet fren’s hunex- 
pected like. ‘Ow’s Missis Tucker an’ 
the kids?” 

The inquiry restored to the mate the 
power of action. 

“It’s him!” he growled. Then, with- 
out removing an eye from Peter John, 
he called a hand from aloft and passed 
the word for the captain. 

“*Mornin’, Capting Mac,” said Peter, 
affably, when the skipper’s red face rose 
above the hatch combing. ‘“‘Nice weather 
we're havin’. Didn’t expec’ to find you 
in these parts.” 

The captain glared. His face turned 
black-red, then purple; he _ clutched 
wildly at his neck-cloth. His gaze wan- 
dered from Peter to the mate, and back 
again to Peter; he spluttered with rage, 
as he vainly attempted to speak. 

Peter solemnly shook his head. “ ’Fraid 
you've been ‘ittin’ it ‘ard, Capting Mac,” 
he said, in sympathetic tones. “I'd had- 
vise a leetle habstinence, or you'll be 
‘avin’ a fit. You'd lonk well,” he mused, 
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“hunder a monniment. ‘’Ere lies a 
‘usband trew, a father dear, hetcetera.” 

“Stow your jaw!” roared the mate. 
Then his full vials of wrath slopped over 
and he showered upon Peter John the 
majority of the words contained within 
the Index Expurgatorius. Peter listened 
with an expression of the liveliest ad- 
miration mantling on his countenance. 
His little black eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief and he seemed to be meditating 
further inroads on the dignity of the 
skipper. 

“My respec’s, Mr. Tucker,” he observed 
when the mate paused for breath. ‘““W’ot 


a parson you would ‘ave made. Never 
heerd sich a flow of langwidge.” 
“There’s islands,’ ‘said the mate, 


breathing hard, and surveying the skip- 
per out of the tail of his eye, “’twixt 
here an’ Sidney?” 

“Whaur,” said the skipper, reflectively, 
“There'll be na luvely lassies to tempt 
amon to sin. Ye’'ll let me know when 
ye sight one, Mr. Tucker. An’ hae a boat 
ready, sir.” 

“Maroon me!” yelled Peter John. “I'll 
‘ave yer afore the ‘Igh Co’rt of the Had- 
miral’ty! S’elp me, I will!” 

“Ye'll hae a boat ready, Mr. Tucker,” 
replied the skipper, mildly. “An’ for 
the nonce ye might as weel give the lad- 
die his former berth.” 

And despite active remonstrance, 
Peter presently found himself united 
to his old friend, the foremast. Two 
weeks he spent in durance while favor- 
able breezes wafted the Mary Jane a 
thousand miles south and west. She 
raised Peter’s future home early one af- 
ternoon, but the sun was setting before 
she hove to under the lee of the land. 

“Ye'll tak’ a few breakers along, Mr. 
Tucker,” said the Captain, who was 
sweeping the island with his glass. 
“There's a wee bit cri’k tumblin’ ower 
the rocks at the north end o’ that cove. 
Might as weel hae some fresh water.” 

Twilight faded into black night before 
the mate, having deported Peter John 
and shipped his water, put off for the 
ship. The boat labored heavily through 
the black sea toward the vessel's lights. 

“Pulls mighty ‘ard,.” growled London 
Bill, wiping his brow. 

“Ebb tide,” growled Mr. Tucker. “Pull 
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hearty, men! The wind’s freshening.” 

The captain was waiting impatiently. 
The wind had shifted dead on shore, and 
he was anxious to get under sail. As the 
boat was hoisted in the rattling pullies 
drew a mournful echo from the island, 
and the men glanced uneasily over their 
shoulders. They walked forward specu- 
lating in whispers on the maroon’s 
chances; the helm was put over, the Mary 
Jane swung into the wind, and the island 
faded into the blackness. 

Next morning the captain came on 
deck with the air of a man at peace with 
the world. The bark was bowling along 
ahead of a ten-knot breeze, every sail 
was set and drawing, and the skipper 
‘gmiled as he thought of a record passage 
and the commendations of the owners. 

“Mornin’, Mr. Tucker,” he said, glan- 
cing aloft at the bellying sails, “we're in 
for a crackin’ passage, noo that we're 
rid o’ that deil sto’way.” 

But the following day lines of worry 
showed through the deep red of his 
countenance. He shuffled along the quar- 
terdeck in the manner of one ill at ease, 
casting surreptitious glances at the mate. 
But that worthy was admonishing the 
man at the wheel of the errors of his 
ways, and did not notice the signals of 
distress. 

“Jack,” whispered the captain, sidling 
up to him. “Did ye hear aucht las’ 
night?” 

The mate stared. “Well,” he growled, 
“nothing but your infernal snoring. 
You’d wake the dead.” 

“Ye’re no light sleeper yersel’, Jack 
Tucker,” responded the skipper with 
warmth. “But,”—lowering his voice— 
“T heerd las’ night, Jack, the maist awfu’ 
groans an’ cries. Seemed to come frae 
all over the ship.’ The mate glanced sea- 
ward, and shook his head, pityingly. 
“Ye’re no’ sayin’ I was drunk, mon?” 
continued the skipper, indignantly. 

“Why, no!” replied Mr. Tucker, sooth- 
ingly. “I wouldn’t say as you were drunk, 
but there’s others as—hadn’t you better 
take a sleep? It’s highly recommended 
for them kinds of spells.” 

The captain paled with anger. He 
swelled like an irate gobbler and seemed 
to be about to turn loose, but thinking 
better of it, he shot an explosive oath 


into the air and dived below. But he had 
his revenge. Next day the mate was 
thoughtful and absent-minded. 

“Jack!” said the skipper, solemnly 
wagging his head, “ye must let up on it, 
Jack. Ye really must.” 

“What're ye drivelling at now?” yelled 
the mate. 

“Oh, nothin’ in particular. If ye don’t 
like to have it mentioned, Jack, l’ll——’” 

“Mention what?” 

“Hadn’t ye better take a sleep, Jack?” 
continued the captain in anxious tones. 
“Ye ken, sleep’s a fine cure for them 
spells.” 

Then creeping close, he whispered. “Ye 
heerd ’em, Jack?” 

The mate nodded. He was about to 
reply, when he noticed old Bill working 
his way aft. “Well?” he asked. 

“The ‘ands is sayin,” said Bill, knuck- 
ling his forehead, “as ’ow you'd better 
put into Auckland an’ ship a fresh crew. 
This ’ere vessel’s ’aunted.” 

This was the last straw. The mate's 
choler boiled over, and he preached Bill 
a sermon on spirits, taking a text which 
is not to be found in the revised version. 
And Bill returned forward much edified 
by the words of the mate. 

“*Ell’s full of spooks, is it?” he growlea 
as he rolled along. “An’ I'll meet lots 
o’ my fre’ns there, will I? ‘Hallright!’ 
says old Bill. 'E knows w’ot ‘appened the 
Nancy Bell w’en voices boarded of ’er.” 

From that time forward a gloom hung 
over the ship. The men obeyed orders 
machanically, hauling on the ropes with- 
out a chanty, and returned to their posts 
silent, dull and depressed. Though the 
weather was ideal, old Bill’s concertina 
was silent during his watch below, and 
Sam the cook had neither heart nor wind 
for his flute. 

When night fell, the watch below bar 
ricaded the fo’castle, and tremblingly 
listened to wild shrieks which seemed 
to come from all parts of the ship, while 
the watch on deck clustered under the 
lee bulwark and whispered together. Mr. 
Tucker paced the quarterdeck whistling 
nonchalantly, but an occasional tremolo 
split the tune. 

“Fine night,” he observed when the 
skipper came on deck. “Think I'll stay 
up a while.” The captain grunted ac- 
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quiescence, his nerves were upset. They 
paced the deck side by side, gazing out 
to sea. The night was dark but clear. 
No moon, but the fiery southern stars 
shone from sky and ocean. A soft breeze 
bellied the shadowy sails, the water 
lapped gently along the counter as the 
vessel heaved to the Pacific swell. 

“What’s that?” 

The mate started, and leaned forward, 
listening. Above the lipping of the sea 
rose a moaning cry, low at first, rising 
higher and higher, and ending in a harsh 
scream. The watch rushed aft, tum- 
bling over one another, and stood, silent- 
ly shivering, beneath the officers. 

““Look!” 

They followed the skipper’s finger. 
Under the orlop, from the center of a 
sulphurous cloud, shone a softly-glowing 
thing. A weird howl, tremulous and long- 
drawn, split the silence, then the light 
began to move swiftly aft. With a yell 
of fright the watch piled on to the quar- 
terdeck and ran full speed astern. 

Mr. Tucker could feel his hair raising 
his cap, his knees trembled, but he held 
his ground and watched the phantom. 
The skipper groaned and fled, but the 
thing flashed up the stairs, passed the 
mate and held right on. Out of the tail 
of his eye the skipper saw it coming. 
He dodged round the wheel, back to the 
stairs, and away forward. The watch 
jumped into the rigging, but, as though 
scorning lowlier game, the phantom fol- 
lowed in the skipper’s wake. 

He flew along the deck with the spec- 
tre gaining every jump, and the mate and 
crew watched the race. Round the deck 
they sped, and on the second lap the 
captain tripped and fell. 

“Gude deliver us!” he yelled. A cry of 
horror burst from the crew. The thing 
was dancing round the skipper’s head, 
making wild dives at his face. Then a 
strange thing happened. The captain 
rose and walked aft with the phantom 
following obediently to heel. He was 
puffing like the exhaust of a steam en- 
gine, and strange oaths steamed from 
his mouth. 

“Come down, ye lubbers!” he roared. 
“What’re ye doin’ abaft the mizzen? 


Scared of a dog, were ye?” 
Mr. Tucker stopped and examined the 
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phosphorescent glow that emanated from 
the captain’s dog. “You weren’t sceered, 
captain?” he remarked. “Just a-taking 
a leetle exercise?” 

“There’s some, Jack Turner,” replied 
the captain with dignity, ‘as takes their 
exercise one way, an’ some another. Run- 
ning’s my way.” 

“You are a sprinter,’ snickered the 
mate. “’Ceptin’ the dawg, I never seed 
your beat.” 

“I’m thinkin’ as it’s your watch below, 
Mr. Tucker,” snorted the captain. 

The mate grinned. “I reckon it is 
about time I was turnin’ in,” he replied. 
‘Watchin’ them ’ere Roman games makes 
a feller tired. But say!” He paused at 
the companion-way. “Call me if you feel 
like more exercise.” 

When, the next morning, Mr. Tucker 
went below to break his fast, the cook 
met him with trepidation, trembling in 
every line of his fat face. ‘“‘No breakfast, 
sir!” he reported. “Pots an’ kettles all 
gone, sir. Ain’t a saucepan lef’ in the 
galleys.” 

“What!” 

The cook tremulously repeated him- 
self. 

“Je-ru-sa-lem! 
"em ?” 

“Dun’no, sir. Old Bill says as ’ow he’s 
heerd of speerits as——’”’ 

“Old Bill be——” 

“Yessir. That’s what he will be. 
a tough un, is old Bill.” 

“Go to——” 

“Yessir,” anticipated the cook, and ae 
fled to his potless galleys. 

Mr. Tucker sat down and racked his 
brains to account for these peculiar mani- 
festations of the unseen world. What 
could ghosts want with pots and kettles / 


What’s become of 


He’s 


. What pleasure could they find in rais- 


ing such unholy noises? All day he nosed 
around, carrying the problem with him. 
About noon he accidently discovered the 
absence of a can of phosphorous from 
the paint stores, and by evening had 
worked out a complete theory of causa- 
tion. 

“Want to drive us into Auckland, do 
you?” he growled, shaking his fist at the 
back of old Bill. “We'll see!” 

The night fell. and his watch huddled 
under the lez of the long boat; the mate 
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slipped below and made his way forward 
‘tween decks. Soon a fearful wail 
sounded close at hand, and toward him 
flitted a smoking, fiery figure. His heart 
thumped against his ribs. What if it was 
not old Bill? He had known good sailors 
who firmly believed in ghosts, and this 
one was awe-inspiring. A 
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into latitudes where birds and beasts 
slough off unnecessary hair and feathers 
and man alone clothes himself in sartor- 
ial curses. 

“Sto’way started all the water butts 
last night, sir,” reported the cook next 
morning. “There ain’t water enuf lef’ 


whiff of phosphorous 
floated to his nostrils and \. 
revived his fleeting cour- : 
age. The mate wiped his 
brow. He waited a few 
moments, then followed in 
the wake of the shade. 

Meanwhile the sweating 
Skipper was reading the 
Bible to an awful accom- 
paniment of shrieks and 
groans. He had just de- 
livered- himself of a fer- 
vent “Gude save us,” when 
the infernal chorus ceased 
and a heavy body banged 
against the door. Then 
came the sound of heavy 
blows, curses, and the min- 
gled din of fight. 

“I’ve got him!” yelled 
the voice of the mate. 

The skipper sprang from 
. his berth and threw wide 
the door, letting out a 
stream of light. 

“Bleeding whales,” 
roared the mate. “It’s 
him!” 

Before them, dirty, un- 
washed, daubed with phos- } 
phorous from head to foot, : 
naked but unashamed, 
stood Peter John. 

“’Ow’s yer ’ealth, 


ing Mac?” he asked polite- 
ly. “Ill trouble you for 
the loan of a shirt. Lef’ 
my own on the island, Mr. Tucker was 
in a hurry an’ wouldn’t wait.” 

But he returned to his old quarters 
minus the desired garment, and bear- 
ing on his body in lieu thereof, in as- 
sorted shades of blue and green, various 
tokens of the skipper’s wrath. His 


nakedness did not, however, much affect 
his comfort, for the bark was slipping 
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“‘Ere’s your ‘ealth, Cap’n Mac,’” he whispered. 


to finish the vy’ige. Must ha’ done it 
afore you cotched him!” 

“Bring the sto’way aft!” spluttered the 
skipper. But Peter John was not to be 
found. His chains lay at the foot of the 
mast, and a thorough search revealed no 
trace of his presence. 

“Ye wadna’ think as the laddie made 
away wi’ himsel’?” said the skipper, 
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when the mate reported no Peter John. 
“There’s a sight o’ humanitarian cranks 
aroun’ the harbors now’days,” he added, 
nervously. 

“If he thought it would plague us, 
yes!” replied the mate gloomily. “Won't 
be able to knock a man down soon—be- 
twixt sailor’s unions an’ skypilots.” They 
pondered silently over the degeneration 
of the sea and sailors. 

““Mebbe we were a leetle bit——’” 

“Think so?” 

“No sayin’ what prejudeeced folk might 
say. It might be as weel, Mr. Tucker, to 

“Nothing about the matter.” ' 

The skipper nodded. As two days 
passed without further sign of Peter John 
the suicide hypothesis was considered 
established. The mysterious signs and 
portents vanished, and the hands, with 
the exception of old Bill accepted the 
Peter John theory of causation. 

“He me’d them noises, did he?” grum- 
bled Bill, in the security of the fo-cas- 
tle. “Lu’k ’ere, Salem Smith! If ’e’s 
overboard ’e’s a sperit, ain’t e? ‘’E is,’ 
says you. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘we'll ’ave ’im 
aboard ag’in.’ I leaves this ’ere vessel 
at Hauclan’.” 

It was midnight when the Mary Jane 
came in from the sea. She entered the 
harbor by the Motukorea Channel. A 
faint sky-glow, far ahead, marked the 
sight of Auckland, and to the south tne 
Tamaki headlight shot yellow wings out 
of the darkness. Slowly and carefully 
the Mary Jane picked her way through 
the Bean Rocks, and within two hours 
cast anchor in the stream. 

“Weel, Mr. Tucker,” said the captain, 
when the last link payed through the 
hawse pipe. “Step below an’ hae a nip 
afore ye turn in.” 

The skipper filled the glasses and nod- 
ded. “Ough! Ough!” he coughed. “Guid 
stuff that. I'll be goin’ ashore to refit the 
galleys, Mr. Tucker, an’ ye’ll attend to 
the waterin’, sir.” 

After the mate had gone, the captain 
carefully laid out his shore-going clothes 
ready for the morning. Then, after an- 
other nip, he climbed on deck to finish 
his watch. The cabin door had scarcely 
closed when a man’s head protruded from 
The face was pale, 


beneath the bunk. 
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the eyes black and glistening. The head 
bobbed in time with the skipper’s meas- 
ured steps. When he was sure the 
coast was clear, Peter John slid from is 
hiding place and seized the captain’s bot 
tle. 

“’Ere’s your ’ealth, Cap’ing Mac,” he 
whispered hoarsely. “With ’onors,” he 
added, filling a second. ‘An’ miy you 
live long an’ alwiy ’ave a drink for your 
fre’ns,” he finished pouring out a third. 

Next he turned his attention to the 
skippe:r’s raiment. “Just my ’ight,” he 
muttered. “But, O Crikey! W’ot wos 
‘is mother thinkin’ orf?’ The band of the 
skipper’s nether garments stuck out like 
a halo round a saint’s head. 

Diving into a locker, he haled forth 
two pairs of the captain’s best pajamas. 
“This ’ll ’elp,” he grumbled, slipping them 
on. Then he wound a sheet around his 
waist and tried on the trowsers. “Just 
my fit! Now for the bloomin’ vest. An- 
other fit! Tie! Shoes! Hat! Mister 
Peter Jawn,” he finished, bowing to unis 
reflection in the skipper’s glass, “pleased _ 
to meet orf yer.” 

While he was admiring himself the cap- 
tain’s foot sounded on the stair. Hastily 
swallowing the last of the whiskey, 
Peter John dived beneath the bunk, and 
squeezed in just as the door opened. 

‘Weel,’ muttered the captain, “I could 
ha’ sworn as I turned doun the light, an’ 
here it’s blazin’ like a Roman cantle.” 
He pondered a moment on the phenome- 
non, and shook his head sadly, “I’m no’ 
the man I was,” he muttered, reaching 
for the whiskey, “that deil sto’way’s sent 
me half daffy.” 

“What the ”" He gazed at the 
empty bottle, then noticed the absence of 
his clothes. ‘“Where’s my togs?” He 
sank on a locker and glared around the 
cabin. Mechanically his hand turned the 
bottle bottom up—not a drop. 

“Tucker!” he bellowed. “Tucker!” 

The door of the adjoining cabin banged 
and the mate rushed out. He had not 
gone through the formality of dressing. 
He stood in the doorway, big, gaunt, 
hairy, half-frightened, and wholly angry. 

“What're ye roaring about now!” he 
growled. “Got another of them spells?” 

The skipper stared with a glassy eye, 
and held out the upturned bottle. 
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“Think I’ve been swiping your booze?” 
roared the mate. 

“The sto’way, Jack!” feebly gasped the 
skipper. “The sto’way an’ my togs is 
all gone.” 

“Ph—ew—!” whistled Mr. Tucker. 

“I'd give!” yelled the skipper, with a 
sudden accession of rage, “twa hun’red 


dollars beside the togs tae be weel rid 
o’ the scoundrel.” 

“Cap’ing Mac,” said Peter John, pok- 
ing out his head, “I takes you. Forty 
quid an’ the togs an’ I leaves yer ‘ere 
at Hauclan’!” 

“Done!” shouted the captain, and the 
mate sealed the pact with a mighty oath. 
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HAD been three years 
without a vacation, and 
when the opportunity 
ca:ne to get away from 
my work for as many 
months you may be 
sure that I seized it 
with alacrity. There 
was just one _ thing 
about the prospect that 
I did not like; namely, my bank account, 
which was not far above zero. 

I had long contemplated a trip through 
the Cascade Mountains, but when I neg- 
ured out the probable cost I found that 
I would have to either give that up or 
borrow money to meet the greater part 
of the expense. While I was undecided 
as to which would be the better plan 
a friend suggested that I make the trip 
a-wheel. I told him that the roads and 


trails in the Cascade Mountains were 
not like the bicycle paths in Golden Gate 
Park, but he retorted rather warmly: 
“Well, what of that? 


Where you can’t 
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ride your wheel you can walk beside it. 
I have heard you boast that you could 
outwalk a pack-horse; and where the 
roads are good you can certainly out- 
run one.” 

I soon decided to make the trip in that 
way, and at once began to prepare a 
camp outfit that I could carry on my 
wheel. I was no stranger to camp life 
in the mountains; so I knew just about 
what I would want; and, what was of 
far more importance, what I could get 
along without. My experience with a 
loaded wheel had been just sufficient to 
teach me the importance of keeping 
down the weight to the lowest possible 
notch. 

It would not have been so bad if I 
had not been a camera fiend. But I 
would just as soon have staid at home 
as to have gone without my camera, 
which was a 6%x8% of the long-focus 
type, weighing fifteen pounds with tne 
three plate-holders loaded. Had I used 
films instead of plates it would have 
materially reduced the weight; but I 
have a decided preference for plates on 
such subjects as I expected to photo- 
graph. 

In addition to that fifteen pounds, 1 
calculated on carrying three extra boxes 
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of plates—another thirteen pounds. Then 
my sleeping bag weighed nine and a half 
pounds more. My belt-axe weighed twelve 
ounces, and the cooking utensils one and 
a fourth pounds. The repair tools and 
kit added another pound. I expected to 
be away from civilization not more than 
ten days at a time; but it takes fifteen 
pounds of carefully selected food to sup- 
ply me with enough energy to enjoy ten 
days wheeling or tramping in the moun- 
tains. “The man who knows” will tell 
you that twenty ounces per day i:s 
enough for an ordinary man, but if that 
is true, I have an abnormal appetite. 
Then of course I must have carriers .o 
handle such a load on a bicycle; but after 
they were added my photographic outfit 
was almost half the load. 

Of course I did not expect to carry 
the entire outfit all the time. Where che 
country was settled I took little or no 
provisions, and only took the camera 
when going away from the railroad where 
I knew the scenery would repay me for 
the extra work. 

The carrier was so arranged that it 
could be removed and utilized as a pack- 
saddle to carry the outfit on my back. 
As a bicycle carrier it was as strong and 
rigid as could be desired; as a pack- 
saddle it was not much heavier than the 
ordinary pack-straps, though it was far 
more comfortable. It’s cost was twenty- 
five cents for clamps to fasten it to the 
wheel and an equal amount for shoulder 
straps. It was made of soft pine. 

When the carrier was in position on 
the wheel my camera was fastened into 
the box with the shoulder strap that I 
used at other times to carry it by. The 
sleeping bag was rolled up lengthwise, 
passed across the top and the ends bound 
to the projecting arms of the carrier. 

My plates, repair tools, and _nick- 
nacks were carried in a common bicy- 
cle trunk in the frame of the wheel. 
Attached to the rear fork and saddle- 
post was a box for my provisions and 
cooking utensils. Its dimensions were 
8x10%4 inches; eight inches being tine 
height. The ends were made of five- 
eighths inch, and the rest of the box of 
three-eighths inch, soft pine. It could 
be readily removed and fastened between 


the projecting arms of the pack-saddie 
when necessary. 

My cooking utensils consisted of two 
zranite-ware pudding-pans, and two small 
, ails of the same material. These latter 
were sold for two quart pails, but one 
was so much smaller that it nested within 
the other. The larger one just fit into 
the pudding pans. Soon after I started 
I added to these a three-pint tin pail that 
nested within the other two. I had it 
made with a tight-fitting cover so that 
cooked beans, dried fruit, or left-over 
portions of provisions could be kept in it. 

The sleeping bag was made of a pig 
double blanket of fine wool. The width 
of the blanket I made the length of the 
bag. That gave me three thicknesses all 
the way around and still left me room 
enough to curl up in when I wanted to. 
I found it quite warm enough under ordi- 
nary circumstances. On one or two oc- 
casions the circumstances were some- 
what extraordinary, but that was not the 
fault of the sleeping bag. A poncho blan- 
ket made of a thin but good quality of 
black table oil-cloth completed my out- 
fit. 

The route I had planned to follow 


The outfit and the man. 
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touched the railroad at various points; 
so I arranged to ship a case of plates 
and a box containing provisions and extra 
clothing, from point to point by freight. 
The freight rates are not high enough to 
make economy in weight an object; so 
I put into the box everything that I 
thought I would be likely to need, unless 
I was sure it was obtainable along the 
route. 

My provisions were of the most simple 
kind, consisting mainly of beans and 
peas, dried fruit and bread. 

It is no easy matter to provide suitable 
bread for a camping trip. Bakers’ bread 
is bulky, it soon gets stale, and is poor 
stuff at best. Frying-pan bread or re- 
flecting oven biscuits are troublesome to 
make, even though one is an expert at 
camp cookery. Ship biscuit, “hard tack,” 
do very well for a while, but one soon 
gets tired of them. Someone gave me a 
recipe for a modified form of hardtack 
that just met my idea of what camping 
bread ought to be. I tried the recipe 
first, and when I saw what splendid 
bread it made I took possession of tne 
kitchen and made up fifty pounds of it. 

Better bread for a camping trip could 
not be made, and as some of my readers 
may want to try it I will give the recipe: 
Sift the desired quantity of whole wheat 
flour, and to each six quarts add a 
pound of butter or one and a half cups of 
cotton-seed oil and salt to taste. Work 
the butter into the flour just as you 
would in shortening biscuits; then add 
enough cold water to make a stiff douga. 
Add the water a little at a time and stir 
it quickly into the flour. Knead thor- 
oughly; roll out to about three-fourths of 
an inch thick; cut into strips an inch 
wide by three incues long; then bake in 
a moderately hot oven about forty min- 
utes. They should not be cut until! the 
oven is ready for them, as they are apt 
to get soggy if left standing between the 
making and the baking. If well kneaded 
and properly baked they will be light 
and crisp. They have a delicious creamy 
flavor; and though hard, they are never 
tough. I brought a few of them home arf- 
ter my three months’ trip, and they 
seemed as fresh and tender as when I 
started out. 
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The excitement that always attends 
the national birthday in our large cities 
had subsided, and the workmen were 
sweeping the debris of the fire-crackers 
from Market street as I rode down the 
cable slip to begin my journey. I boarded 
the early morning boat, which carried 
me across the bay. Then a few miles’ 
ride by train through picturesque scenery 
brought me to the pretty little city 
of San Rafael, where I took the county 
road. From there to Petaluma, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, the road was 
hard and smooth, though rather hilly. 
But the hills were never too steep to coast 
down, and I didn’t mind an occasional 
walk up. Just beyond Petaluma I took 
my lunch, and after a short rest started 
to ride once more over the hard and 
smooth, graveled and sprinkled roads ior 
which Sonoma County is justly famous. 
Sixteen miles took me through Santa 
Rosa, and in a short time I was riding 
through the Russian River Valley, with 
orchards, vineyards and orange groves 
on every hand. Late in the afternoon I 
rode up to the house of a friend in 
Healdsburg, with sixty miles, but not a 
single picture to my credit. 

The first day the sun had made things 
most uncomfortably hot; so I thought I 
would get the best of it next morning. 
I was ten miles from Healdsburg, climb- 
ing up the side of a hill, when I met it 
coming up the other side. From there 
I rode through a pretty little canyon; 
then I coasted down into a broad level 
valley which the road followed for 
twenty-five miles. The massive hulk of 
St. Helena and the Rocky Mountain 
range that bears its name, lies to tne 
left; while a range of low rolling hills 
stretches along to the right. I passed 
through the town of St. Helena before 
noon, and a few miles beyond I stopped 
in the shade of some trees by the road- 
side to rest through the heat of the day. 

When I started on again I had a moun- 
tain range to climb, and hard work Il 
found it, too, for the roads were steep 
and dusty; the sun was boiling hot .n 


spite of the late hour; and I was not yet 
toughened down to my work. But when 
I got to the top of the range I had a 
splendid coast of three or four miles 
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down chrough a cool, shad" 
ed canyon to a valley 
where I rode several miles 
through dust four inches 
deep. Then another hour's 
pedaling up over rolling 
hills brought me to the - 
head of a beautiful canyon 
where I camped for the 
night. I had put nearly 
sixty miles behind methat 
day and I needed no rock- 
ing to put me to sleep. 

Next morning I found 
the roads through the 
canyon rather dusty, but it 
was enough down-grade to 
make the wheeling good, 
in spite of that. It was 
early morning when I 
rode into Winters; but be- 
fore I got my camera 
packed and my boxes re- 
shipped to Ager, old Sol 
had gotten warmed up to 
his work. 

I had been in hot places 
before, but that was my 
first experience on the 
Sacramento Plains. I hope 
it may be my last—in mid- 
summer, at least. The 
sun burned my hands, my face, and my 
neck, until they were completely covered 
with water-blisters. The only way Il 
could keep from evaporating entirely 
was by riding so fast that the breeze 
fanned me. All that day and the next 
I rode like mad, early and late, over 
those blistered and blistering plains. In 
the evening of the second day the moun- 
tains hove in sight once more. That 
spurred me on to greater effort and I 
rode as long as I could see. I would 
probably have ridden longer had I not 
struck the sandy roads near Corning. 

From Corning to Redding, nearly sixty 
miles, the roads were bad and indiffer- 
ent, but never good. I was not able to 
make the trip in one day, though I tried 
hard enough. The sun seemed hotter 
than ever, and I had to do a good deal of 
walking through the sand. If there was 
any breeze it was smothered by the scrub 
oak and young fir trees among which 
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Lower falls of the Rogue River. 


the road led, for not a breath of it 
reached me throughout the day. Still I 
trudged along; riding when I could and 
walking when I could not ride. I 
covered about fifty miles that day and 
finished the distance to Redding before 
breakfast the next morning. ‘ 

At Redding I left the wagon road an 
followed the railroad track. I found some 
good riding and much poor walking, bu. 
I was in the mountains once more, with 
the sound of rushing water in my ears, 
the fragrance of wild honeysuckle in 
my nostrils, and the cool breeze from 
the snow fields of distant Shasta to fan 
my blistered hands and face; so I never 
thought of complaining. 

The second day I was on the track 
one of my tires—a single tube, gave 
out and resisted my best efforts at repair. 
I thought it would be cheaper to ride 
the remaining forty miles to Sisson than 
to walk that distance, so I took tne 
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A relic of by-gone days. 


train. But I seemed to have gotten be- 
yond the sphere of bicycles, for I was 
unable to get a new tire at Sisson. 

With a carrier strap and much tape I 
manager to fix the tire so that it would 
hold wind an hour or two. It was so cool 
there at the feet of great Shasta that I 
took my time about repairing, and did not 
start till noon. But the roads were good 
with a steep down grade nearly all the 
way; so before sunset that night I had 
ridden forty miles and camped at Ager. 
I was tired; so I concluded to rest there 
for a few days before loading up my 
wheel and starting for Crater Lake. 

Ager is a little village near the divid- 
ing line between Oregon and California. 
A stage runs daily from there to Klamath 
Hot Springs, and at certain seasons of 
the year, to Klamath Falls also. Both 
these places lie on the road to Crater 
Lake, so much of the trip may be made 
by stage. 

While I was resting I took off my dam- 
aged tire and almost made a new case 
for it with cement and tape; but it was 
wasted labor. It was built like the 


deacon’s chaise, and riding over rough 
broken rock with which the railroad was 
ballasted Lad worn it out everywhere at 
once. I rested fast after I gave it up, 
for Ager was rather a lonesome place. 

I expected to walk the entire distance 
to Crater Lake and back to the railroad 
before I would be able to get another 
tire; so I took about ten pounds of hard- 
tack and several days’ rations of my 
other provisions. Up to that time my 
load had been light; for I had never been 
an entire day without passing some vil- 
lage or country store where my needs 
could be supplied. Often I would get 
eggs or milk, and sometimes home-made 
bread at a farm-house. Vegetables were 
too much trouble to cook; so I never 
bothered with them unless I could get a 
mess of potatoes or roasting ears near 
my camping place. Poached eggs on 
toast was a favorite dish when I was rid- 
ing through a settled country. In the 
mountains I ate oatmeal mush with con- 
densed milk or dried fruit, beans or peas, 
and hardtack. I used no meat and very 
little butter on the entire trip. 
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Just before noon on July 22nd I was 
ready to leave Ager. I placed my loaded 
wheel on the scales and found that it 
weighed ninety pounds. I had lost ten 
pounds in crossing the Sacramento 
Plains, so my own weight was just half 
that much more. 

I could have ridden very little that day 
even if my wheel had been in good con- 
tion. The road was rocky, hilly, and 
dusty, and for the first ten miles it led 
across a sage-brush desert. Then I fol- 
lowed the bank of a large creek for sev- 
eral miles and entered the foot-hills, that 
were there thinly forested with oak, pine, 
and cedar trees. In some spots the tim- 
ber had been cleared away, and in its 
room stood an orchard, garden, or hay 
field watered by an irrigating ditch whose 
source was some ice-cold spring in the 
surrounding hills. These little farms 
marred the beauty of the landscape, but 
they had an air of thrift and prosperity 
that in a measure atoned. 

The forest grew more dense as I ad- 
vanced, and a short time before sunset 
I heard the sound of rushing water. It 
was some time, however, before I saw 
the stream from which it came, and be- 
fore I found a suitable camping place it 
was dark. But I did not mind the dark- 
ness; for I had eaten my supper some 
time before, and I had the music of the 
turbid, rushing Klamath river to sing 
me to sleep that night. 

Next morning at six o’clock I began to 
walk through the five or six miles of 
sand that lay between me and Klamath 
Hot Springs. Loafing on the porch of 
the beautiful hotel building at that place, 
or playing billiards in the club-room near 
by, I saw the usual crowd of summer 
loungers, but I stopped only long enough 
to get a drink from one of the famous 
springs. Up to that point the road had 
never been more than a stone’s throw 
from the river bank; but soon after I 
passed the hotel the mountains on either 
side crept so close together that the 
broad valley narrowed down to a canyon. 
Then the road led up the steep mountain 
side to the divide above. It was a long 
steep hill and I did not reach the top of 
it until after six o’clock. 

Where the road reaches the top of 


the divide there is an open space that 
affords a magnificent view. It is just at 
the brink of the canyon, where you can 
look down upon the Klamath river and 
follow its winding course until it disap- 
pears in the forest-grown valley that 
stretches away towards the setting sun. 
On either side of the valley the eye 
sweeps over hill and vale, that grow dim- 
mer until they melt into the Klamath 


Mill Creek Falls. 
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Mountains away in the distance. The at- 
mosphere had been smoky all day, and 
from that point I could see the source 
of the smoke—a small forest fire a few 
miles to the south. 

Beyond there I passed through one of 
the finest forests of sugar pine that I 
have ever seen. The road was smooth 
and level, and after my hard day’s climb 
it rested me to walk through that grand 
and silent forest. But it soon got dark, 
and I was reluctantly compelled to camp 
at a deserted cabin near the roadside. 

Next morning I continued my journey 
through the pines, and at noon suddenly 
emerged from the forest at the little vil- 
lage of Keno, which lies just at the edge 
of a broad plateau called the Klamath 
plains. There I crossed the Klamath 
river—but the Klamath fiver’ trans- 
formed. As I had known it for two days 
it was a roaring, madly dashing, moun- 
tain stream; but there it was broad and 
deep, with a current so sluggish that it 
seldom sees a ripple unless it is caused 


Ready for a climb. 
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by the wind or the steamboat that plies 
up and down its quiet waters. 

Between Keno and Klamath Falls lay 
about sixteen miles of the first road that 
made me really regret the crippled condi- 
tion of my wheel. But I plodded along 
and reached the little city before dark, 
having walked fifty-six miles in two days 
and a half. 

At a store where bicycle sundries were 
kept I was agreeably surprised to find an 
inner tube. It was made for a detacha- 
ble tire; but it was the only one in the 
store, the only one in town, perhaps the 
only one available within a radius of a 
hundred miles, so I took it. The next 
morning I remodeled it, placed it within 
my crippled single tube, and by eleven 
o’clock I was riding on my way rejoicing. 

But I did not ride far, for I soon came 
to a three-mile hill up which I was, of 
course, compelled to walk. Beyond 
there, however, I had some pretty good 
riding until I reached Upper Klamath 
Lake. Then the road followed the lake 
shore for several miles around what is 
called Modoc Point. There the moun- 
tain and the lake seemed to be in a con- 
spiracy against the _ traveler. They 
crowded so close together that there was 
scarcely room for the road. What little 
available space there was along the lake 
shore the mountain had tried to hide by 
casting down boulders big and boulders 
little—among which, and over which, the 
road wound like one of the snakes for 
which the region is famous. But when 
once I had passed the Point the road 
crossed a grassy plateau where I made 
my wheel spin, and soon I found myself 
on the reservation of the Klamath In- 
dians—a tribe famous for it’s virtuous 
women, it’s fine horses, and the fact that 
it was never at war with the whites. 

The shadows were long when I passed 
the agency, but I pushed on and camped 
that night near the old deserted Fort 
Klamath, where Captain Jack and his 
companions were executed for their part 
in the Modoc War of 1876. The fort was 
abandoned in 1890, and the ruin of its 
once splendid buildings is now wel: nigh 
complete. 

I was riding early next morning, and 
soon I crossed Wood river, a fair-sized 
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stream, a few miles below the spot where 
it springs full-fledged from the mountain- 
side. This stream, all the others in the 
vicinity, and Klamath Lake itself are 
favorite retreats of the speckled trout, 
and famous resorts of the _ sportive 
angler. Two miles beyond the deserted 
fort lies the village of Fort Klamath, 
where [I bought some additional provis- 
ions, for I knew it would be my last 
chance, for a week or ten days, to re- 
plenish my larder. 

When I left the village my wheel and 
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In the Sacramento Canyon. 


its load weighed ninety-eight pounds, and 
{ soon found the roads so sandy that it 
was more like work than sport to push 
that load along. I managed to keep in 
the saddle, however, until I was eight 
miles from the Fort. During the remain- 
der of the day I nad to walk through 
sand that grew deeper and deeper, and 
up a grade that became steeper and 
steeper at every step. 

Just ahead lay the summit of the Cas- 
cade Range, and from the time I began 


to climb the last grade until the summit 
was nearly reached the road led along 
the brink of the Anna Creek Canyon. I 
had heard and read so much about tne 
Anna Creek Canyon that my expectations 
were high. But my disappointment was 
equally great, for what could be seen of 
it was rather a tame affair. The canyon 
is deep and narrow; but if there is any- 
thing grand about it it is effectively hid- 
den by the tall trees that cover it’s bot- 
tom and line it’s sides. I should have 
enjoyed a trip down along the bottom 


if the canyon, but I thought it would be 
too dangerous an undertaking to ven- 
ture alone. Near tae summit of the 
range, Anna Creek heads in a mammoth 
spring, and from what I saw of it I do 
not believe it would be a difficult task to 
enter the canyon at the spring and follow 
it down for miles. It might not repay 
one for the trouble, but if ever I have an 
opportunity I will certainly try it. It is 
quite certain that the creatures of the 
forest find their way into this narrow 
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gorge; for some friends of mine who fol- 
lowed this road two days behind me 
saw a deer quietly browsing in a little 
open glade beside the stream. They 
might easily have shot it; but deer are 
too plentiful in that region to squander 
a day in getting to the bottom of a can- 
yon after one. 

It was quite dark when I reached the 
summit of the divide, and I was afraid 
of missing the trail that branched off 
from the main thoroughfare somewhere 
in that vicinity; so I camped there and 
finished the trip of three miles up the 
steep sides of Mt. Mazama to the rim 
of the lake next morning. At ten o’clock 
[ pitched camp on the grassy plateau 
along the south rim of the lake, so the 
trip of one hundred and twenty miles 
had occupied me nearly five days. I 
might have done just as well with a 
pack-horse, but I could certainly not 
have done better with the expectation 
that he would last three months. 

I spent a week at the lake and in the 
vicinity. If ever I go there again I hope 
that I may be able to spend a whole seas- 
on where I can look out upon the inde- 
scribably beautiful waters of this unique 
bit of wonderland. Not less than a seas- 
on would be sufficient to visit all the 
points of interest and really see Crater 
Lake; yet it would require a volume to 
describe all that I saw during that week. 

Mt. Mazama is a long extinct volcano 
whose height, when in its prime, prob- 
ably outranked that of Rainier, the pres- 
ent king of the range. But the top of 
Mt. Mazama was blown off, or swallowed 
up, and now it’s altitude at the highest 
point is only eight thousand two hun- 
dred feet. The lake occupies an eliptical 
hole in the top of the mountain, about 
six miles long by five miles wide. The 
water is of a deep ultramarine color ex- 
cept in some places along the shore 
where it is quite shallow; there it blends 
off to a delicate, pale green. Some of the 
soundings made by the Geological Sur- 
vey showed a depth of nearly two thous- 
and feet, and the walls that surround the 
lake tower an equal height above the sur- 
face of the water. It is safe to assume 
that the great caldron was ee not 
less than a mile in depth. 
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When I left the lake I expected to find 
the remainder of the trip tame and unin- 
teresting by contrast; but before the 
second day was past I had almost for- 
gotten the solemn grandeur of the lake, 
in aumiration of the roaring cataracts, 
foaming rapids, and tumbling cascades 
of the Rogue River. 

First came the long narrow gorge 
called The Dalles, through which the 
seething water rushes to leap over the 
Upper Falls,—one hundred and ninety 
feet in height. A few miles farther one 
comes to the natural bridge, where the 
water plunges under a wall of basalt to 
reappear a few rods below. Then at 
Prospect, where one again touches Civ- 
ilization, the road crosses the river at 
the head of a series of cascades called 
the Lower Falls. Here in wild confusion 
one cascade succeeds another; and in 
about half a mile the water is carried 
down to the bottom of a canyon hun- 
dreds of feet in depth. At the lower end 
ot the cascades, as if to show Rogue river 
how the trick ought to be done, Mill 
Creek leaps from the plateau above to 
the bottom of the canyon at a single 
bound. 

At Prospect the somber forests of 
sugar pine, with it’s noble trees towering 
two hundred and fifty feet overhead, is 
left behind and the road passes through 
forests of mixed timber; while at every 
mile the farm houses are more fre- 
quently seen. 

Ten miles below the road again crosses 
the river at a point where the latter 
flows quietly and peacefully over a bed 
of smooth round cobble-stones at the 
bottom of a deep narrow valley. On both 
sides of this valley, (or canyon if you 
cnoose to call it such), the road is too 
steep to ride up or coast down; and at 
that season, the early part of August, I 
found the pumice dust so deep that it 
came over my shoe tops. Beyond there 
however, there was a good hard road 
leading along a comparatively level di- 
vide. I was just beginning to make 
good time when one of my tires, (not 
the one I had tinkered so much how- 
ever), gave way and left me a tear three 
inches long in both inner and outer tube. 
It took me some time to repair the dam- 
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age; but that evening I managed to reach 
Big Butte Creek, where I left all the pic- 
turesque scenery behind. 

Next day I expected to ride fifty miles 
to Grant’s Pass; but I was able to make 
only about half of that distance. I nad 
been .old that the roads were good; but 
people always lie to me; and that was 
not the exception that proves the rule. 
For some time the road led through rol- 
ling sand hills; then across a chaparral 
desert, past the homes of moss-backs, 
and through the haunts of razor-back 
hogs; until it reached a beautiful little 
valley where the orchards and gardens 
reminded me of my California home. 


The road was good there and I was 
beginning to put more weight on the 
pedals when a bump-ity-bump told me 
that for the third time that day, the tire 
of my rear wheel was fiat. I dismounted 
and tried the pump, but the tire wouid 
not inflate. Then I hailed a passing far- 
mer, and when I learned that it was only 
four miles to the railroad at Central 
Point I concluded to walk that distance. 
I reached the little flag station just 
about dark, and some time between mid- 
night and morning the North-bound pas- 
senger train carried me on to Grant’s 
Pass. 

(To be continued.) 


Crater Lake—where the trail leads down to the water. 
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IN QUEST OF BOHEMIA 


BY ALFREDO GALPIN 


HE was a dear young 
thing with peaches- 
and-cream complexion, 
fluffy hair and a pink 
shirtwaist. 

“Yes,” she said. “lI 
write for the papers 
and I’m looking for Bo- 
héemia. That’s what my story’s going 
to be about, you know. I’ve climbed up 
Russian Hill—had an awful time, it’s so 
horribly steep. 

“Why did I go there? O well, I have 
a friend who told me he had read a story 
about chafing dishes and cigarettes on 
Russian Hill, so I thought that must sure- 
ly be the place; but after I had climbea 
up there [I saw nothing but common, 
everyday houses and a good view of tue 
bay. I didn’t think it was the right place; 
anyhow, it wasn’t on my list. 

“Now, where do you think I went 
next?” she asked assuming a profes: 
sional air as she paused. 

“Can't imagine, unless you went to the 
Bohemian Club.” 

“No, I didn’t go there. They’re not 
really Bohemians—O, I beg pardon! Do 
you belong? But that’s what my brother 
said, and he’s an artist— does perfectly 
lovely crayon portraits. Well, I went 
down on Montgomery street, climbed two 
flights of rickety stairs in the awfulest 
old building, and was just going to knock 
when I saw some fish net and Chinese 
janterns at the head of the next flight. 
Now, you know, I thought to myself. 
‘This looks better; I won’t knock; I'll go 
up there.’ 

“But I must have made some sort of 
noise, because the door opened before I 
could get away, and I saw the funniest 
man. He wasn’t a man, either—looked 
more like a boy. His hair was long and 
bushy—I guess he didn’t comb it any too 


often—and he wore an old red sweatcr 
that sagged down at the neck, and— 

“What did he say? O yes—I told him 
who I was, and he asked me to step in 
and rest. 

“I wasn't a bit afraid. He was only a 
boy, and besides, we newspaper women 
get used to such things, and I’m begin- 
ning to feel like an old hand now. You 
see, this is my third story. 

“No; now wasn’t that mean? They 
didn’t use my story on the ten cent res- 
taurants, either. The editor said it was 
just full of local color, but I hadn't quite 
got the newspaper swing yet. 

“Well, I went into the room, and you 
should have seen it. It was dark and 
gloomy—walls all spotted and streaked 
and the floor fairly covered with papers, 
old sketches and trash of every descrip- 
tion. He said he was a sort of artist. 
There was a big black and white paint- 
ing over by the window, but he wasn't 
working on it; said he had been trying 
but couldn’t do anything to-day, so was 
glad I happened in to amuse him. Now 
wasnt that rude? I thought it was, and 
I told him so. I said monkeys and par- 
rots were amusing but I—I was inter- 
esting. I didn’t exactly say that, but I 
don't think I'm amusing; do you? 

“IT asked him, just for fun, if he had 
a chafing dish. You see, all the time I 
was thinking of my story. He said that 
in his circle frying pans were chafing 
dishes. I saw right away that I was 
wasting my time there, but he was kind 
of interesting—so funny, you know. Said 
he was going to be great some day. He 
wanted me to pose for him, and said I 
would make an excellent Diana. Says, 
was she pretty? My hair isn’t red, is 
it? 

“Well, we were getting along nice:y 
when we were interrupted by a crowd 
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that sounded like a regiment coming up 
the stairs. They rushed in without knock- 
ing, five of them, two of them girls. 

“Now, of course it’s none of my affair, 
but I don’t think it was just right for 
them to be up there, do you? To be 
sure, they were nice and awfully jolly, 
but then it doesn’t look right. Why, 
what would people think if they knew! 

“They said they had seven big lake 
trout that Doctor Somebody had sent 
down from Tahoe, a gallon of paint,— 
whatever that is—and six loaves of 
French. They were going to have a 
feast to celebrate the arrival of the fish. 

“One of the boys started to clean out 
the grate so they could build a fire, but 
it had been stopped up for no one knew 
how long. They didn’t worry over it. 
One long-haired blonde fellow said he’d 
borrow an oil stove, and another went 
up stairs to get some knives and forks; 
the girls took off their jackets and one 
rolled up her sleeves and went to wash- 
ing. some dishes she found in a cupboard. 
I was just crazy to help, but I didn’t 
know just what to do. 


Monthly. 


“Pretty soon I heard the pounding on 
the stairs again and the two boys came 
back, one carrying a little oil stove and 
a coffee pot and the other loaded with a 
lot of old dishes in addition to the knives 
and forks he had gone after. Another 
girl came in with them. She was kind of 
pretty, but I didn’t like her nose. They 
introduced her as Clarisse, the greatest 
model living! Now you know that I am 
not one bit prudish, but I thought it was 
about time for me to go. If one is an 
artist, I suppose models are all right, to 
paint; but to talk with them and dine 
with them, never! 

“When I told them that I was sorry, 
but that I should have to leave them, 
they all said that it was really too bad, 
and all that sort of thing—but, you know, 
I realized that if I wanted to find Bo- 
hemia I must stick to Bohemia and not 
idle away my time on things foreign to 
it. 

“Your name comes next on my list, 
so here I am. What do you know of 
dull red lights, chafing dishes, dreamy 
smoke—Bohemia?” 
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HAT was the part 
played by Korea in 
the old Chinese world 
of sun and satellites? 
Then there were her- 
mit nations. The ocean 
separated mankind. 
China, the Middle 
Kingdom, claiming the 
sovereignty of the earth an immediate 
legation from Heaven, was surrounded 
by pupil nations, and the outlying islands 
were the tassels pendant to her robe’s 
fringe. The inhabitants of distant coun- 
tries were “barbarians.” 

What is Korea’s role in these days of 
the New Pacific and the changed world? 
Now the ocean unites nations and fleets 
make ferries with no dependence on 
wind or tide. The once pupil nations are 
independent. China herself no longer 
free, is on inquest, and if paralyzed by 
too much “indemnity” is likely to be par- 
titioned. Japan is the recggnized equal 
with the nations of Christendom. ‘ine 
pivot of history is no longer in the Med- 
iterranean or the Atlantic. The United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands have 
possessions in that once lonely ocean, 
which is now the highway of all peoples. 

Geographers reckon that in round num- 
bers there are about eighty thousand 
square miles in Korea. Looking from 


the west her shape is that of a head- 
less butterfly. She hovers between what 
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seems to be the great Japanese silk 
worm, spinning out of its head and 
mouth at Kiushiu a long thread of 
islands ending in Formosa and bordering 
on the possessions of the United States, 
and China, the rampant monster ready 
to devour, with its maw in Liao Tung 
and its paw at Shangtung. All along the 
northern wing-edge lies the Imperial 
province of Shing-King, while at the 
northeastern tip is Russia. The most 
striking landmark on this northern front- 
ier is the Ever-White mountain, which 
holds, sparkling on its breast, the lake 
called the Dragon’s Pool. Over the brim 
of this crater fall the streamlets which, 
reinforced all along the mountain slopes, 
form rivers flowing east and west to the 
sea, making Korea a true island, with 
water boundaries on all sides. The Ever- 
White peaked mountain, named less from 
its “eternal” snows than from its white 
rock and earth, is the central seat of 
Manchu legend on its northern side, and 
of Korean fairy lore on the south. 
Orographically, Korea consists of a 
great mountain spine which gives the 
eastern side of the country an abrupt 
slope to the sea, with for a hundred miles 
a great cliff wall, where there are no 
harbors. Speaking roughly, all the rest 
of the country, particularly its western 
side, is one prolonged slope. Rivers which 
have their cradles in the mountain tops, 
run to the sea, forming rich alluvial 
plains, making also a sea coast having 
many islands and fine harbors, but most 
dangerous to navigation because of its 
sudden and high tides, which, receding 
leave enormous areas of mud exposed 
which are malarious and dangerous. 
Facing Japan and a shallow sea, tne 
rocky and abrupt coast, though sinuous, 
shows no gateway or efficient harbor 
from the Russian line down to Gensan on 
Broughton’s Bay. There, on the flat land 
and adjacent hills has risen a smart set- 
tlement. It is located on the great high 
road which skirts the sea from the far 
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north. to the capital, throwing off also 
a branch roadway which further follows 
the coast down through the thinly in- 
habited region to Fusan. At this latter 
seaport, which was for three hundred 
years a Japanese trading station and :s 
still substantially a part of Japan, we 
find again a main road coming from the 
capital, while the surveys for a railway 
from Seoul to Fusan have already been 
made by Japanese engineers, even as it 
promises to be built and equipped by 
Japanese capital. 

We find what is exceptional on the 
east coast,—a great alluvial plain drained 
by “the river,’ and forming for the most 
part the province Kyong-Sang, warm, 
rich and fertile, where in the Miduie 
Ages, the famous kingdom of Shintra, to 
which came the Arabs to trade and settle, 
had its domain, and in 1122 Chinese fleets 
from Ningpo steered by the mariner’s 
compass. Of both of these there is clear 
record. Ginseng, deerhorn, aloes, cam- 
phor, saddles, poreclain and satin were 
sent from the Korean .to Arabian land. 
A greased magnetic needle thrust through 
a ball of pitch or cork, and laid to float 
in a bowl of water formed the “south 
pointing chariot,” brought to Shinra. 

The southern tip of Korea has a front- 
age of hundreds of isles and out in tue 
sea is the largest of Korean islands, rich 
in bulls, beef, and ruffianly people, with 
vast store of mythology and folk-lore— 
the potter’s field of Korean romance and 
chronology. On the western coast, be- 
tween mountain and sea, lie the three 
provinces, Kyong, Kiung and Cholla, so 
often overrun by Japanese and Chinese 
armies, and again and again devoured 
by them. Just north of the capital there 
is the province, Whang Hai, rich in his- 
tory, in Buddhist and mediaeval remains 
and monuments, and in fisheries which 
provide both food and pearls. The north- 
western province, Phyong An, borders on 
China, and for centuries contained at Wi- 
ju, near the Green Duck river’s mouth, 
the western and only gateway into tue 
kingdom. It confronts also that “neutral 
strip,” which once nominally dividing 
queues from topknots became during our 
century, the home of outlaws, until Li 
Hung Chang, with more generosity to 


China than justice to Korea, sent a fleet 
of gun boats up the river and a force of 
soldiers into the land, thus annexing the 
whole strip. To-day the “walls of 
stakes,” or lines of palisades, hundreds 
of miles long, which once fenced in the 
Imperial domain, with its sacred city of 
Mukden, have vanished and should have 
no place upon the maps. 

All over northern Korea, in the moun- 
tain region, even far below the 38th paral- 
lel, the tiger, alert, hungry, and daring, 
is the chief ruler of certain districts. 
The old Chinese sarcasm that “the Ko- 
reans hunt the tigers six months in the 
year (in summer) and the tigers hunt the 
Koreans the other six months,” (in win- 
ter), has a large basis of truth. In these 
days, when its superb robe is in such 
demand abroad, and the mountaineeis 
are beginning to use Remington repeat- 
ers, the tiger is less the king of beasts, 
human and otherwise, than formerly. 
Besides pelts, these northern provinces 
produce gold. Already an American syn- 
dicate has men and machinery at work, 
testing (with satisfaction and abundant 
revenue) the question whether the rocks 
of Korea are yet to disturb the monetary 
equilibrium of the world. The main 
source of revenue to the country is ob- 
tained from gingseng, rice, and beans. 
Hides, bones and oxen are exported also. 
The possibilities of making ‘“‘the penin- 
sula” produce the beef supply for the 
lands adjacent are excellent. 

As yet there is but one railway from 
Chemulpo to Seoul; that is from the 
main seaport to the capital, with an elec- 
tric tramway in Seoul. The Japanese 
line from Fusan to Seoul and the possible 
iron road, to be built thence to the Chin- 
ese frontier by the French, to connect 
with the great Russian continental line, 
will make Korea more accessible to £u- 
rope. As yet, however, the means o: 
communication by hoof or vehicle are of 
the crudest, the most general and efti- 
cient being the human back. Man is still 
the chief beast of burden. The appara- 
tus of porterage is a wooden frame or 
saddle set to the back and strapped over 
the shoulder. This work is controlled by 
a guild, with despotic rules forming a 
mighty power with which even the nobles 
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and the Government have to reckon. 

Next after man, the bull and the horse 
divide the honors of toil. Strange to 
say, the pony, unusally small, stunted, 
and suggesting, especially in the north, 
a big dog rather than a small horse, nas 
a bad character, while the bull glories 
in a noble reputation and is the friend 
of the family. For kicking, biting, 
squealing, and making of himself a gen- 
eral nuisance, the Korean pony may ve 
warmly commended. He is vicious, un- 
trustworthy, and needs much develop- 
ment to bring him up to our ideas of 
even the average horse. He lives, when 
decently treated, in a stable, and is usu- 
ally fed on boiled beans, or roots and 
hay. 

The bull, from the moment of his birth, 
is the pet of the household, and the chil- 
dren’s companion during most of his life- 
time. He does not love foreigners, out 
he is very socially inclined toward Ko- 
rean human beings. With a ring in his 
nose and usually made next to invisible 
under his load of bundles of brushwood 
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for fuel, he can be seen in considerame 
numbers in the capital and is welcomed 
as a friend all over the country. Korea 
cannot expect to be either rich or civil- 
ized while her roads and vehicles are 
what they are at present. Her “palace 
car,” used much for ladies, is still the 
palanquin. Beside the rude ox cart, 
heavy and clumsy to the last degree, 
there used to be much in use in the capi- 
tal and yet survives occasionally, the 
monocycle, which is used only by natives 
of much importance. This vehicle is 
something like a sedan chair, perched 
on two supports above a single wheel. 
Out from the base of the chair run two 
poles to the front and rear, across either 
end of which is set a cross-bar. Three 
men propel the vehicle—two behind the 
front cross-bar run along pulling, while 
one in the rear, holding the two bars, 
merrily guides and pushes the machine 
along. This desire for height above com- 
mon folks is also to be observed in offi- 
cial gentlemen, who are swathed in 
bright robes of silk or crepe, and wear 
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hats that, in a gale of wind, must be 
found dangerously large, notwithstanding 
that they are held on with a throat-lash 
of huge yellow and red beads. On a sad- 
dle, high and lifted up above the back of 
his tiny stallion, the rider strives to 
maintain on his perilous seat what 
passes for equilibrium and _ dignity. 
Alongside of him are usually half a 
dozen servants, who are ready to act as 
shores and guys when the master seems 
about to capsize. 

The Korean dress is white, even the 
lowest classes wearing what was once 
so, and always professes so to be. It is 
astonishing how snowy-hued and glossy 
the gentlemen’s robes are, and in most 
cases the outer garments, at least, of tne 
people. Cotton is the great textile, 
though silk and hemp are also much 
used. There is no land on earth, perhaps, 
where the women work harder with the 
especial purpose in view of keeping the 
men looking dapper. Although soap 1s 
not used, the results of laundry and lye 
are wonderful. When the Koreans begin 
to emigrate to our country, they may 
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drive the Chinese out of business. ‘t'he 
women boil the clothes three times, clean 
them with lye, wash them in running 
water, and then, after drying, begin that 
tedious process which requires them to 
toil during the long hours of the night. 
The characteristic sound which one hears 
while traveling through the unlighted 
streets of a Korean town, is the beating 
of the clothes on a flat board with a 
wooden ruler. A gloss which is almost 
like silk results from this long castiga- 
tion, and lasts for some days. 

Hard, indeed, is the lot of a Korean 
woman; generally speaking, she is anony 
mous. She is somebody’s daughter, or 
sister, or wife, or mother—for the most 
part a cipher attached to some male in- 
teger. In general, the dress of women 
in Korea resembles that among us much 
more than does the female garb of China 
and Japan. The palace attendants have 
an enormous and elaborate head dress, 
behind which are stuck two colossal hair- 
pins. The other women, with some vari- 
ety in coiffure, gather their hair in a 
knot held by pins made of brass or other 
material, or, in the case of a young girl, 
it is worn in a braid down the back. 

The stranger in Korea is often puzzled 
in deciding upon the sex of the youthful 
and often rosy-cheeked creatures that 
wear a braid, but show no fullness in che 
chest, and soon learns that in the land of 
top-knots all males until they are married 
are looked upon as children only, with- 
out anything to say in company and with 
few rights which adults are bound to re- 
spect. Let the minor, old or young, 
marry and the world changes its attitude 
towards him. He can then pile up his 
hair on his scalp, or imprison it in a 
cage of horsehair, and exult in all the 
privileges of manhood, which seem 
chiefly to be that of squatting instead of 
sitting down properly, and of holding be- 
tween the teeth, occasionally supported 
by the hand, three or four feet of to- 
bacco pipe. The Korean is an inveterate 
smoker, but he usually puts between ‘“‘the 
fool and the fire” a yard stick in the form 
of a bamboo cane. 

In winter the summer’s thin white 
clothes of cotton or hemp give way to 
padded and baggy arrangements of the 
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same color, so that whether in frost or 
heat Korea at night looks like the land 
of ghosts and by day suggests a huge 
sleeping chamber with the occupants just 
out of bed. The great horsehair caps 
and big varnished hats, the conical 
wicker head dress and four-sided matting 
covers which the mourners wear, using 
also a little flag or fan-shaped device to 
shield their faces, are additional peculiar 
features f the Korean costume. 

As the Korean footwear is midway in 
development between that of China and 
Japan, so also in type is the house in 
this Cyprus-like land, which historically 
is the link between the Asian Egypt, 
China, ane the far-Oriental Greece, Japan. 
In general, the Korean dwelling, whether 
hut or palace, is a one-storied affair. It 
rests on a platform of masonry enclosing 
earth, through which runs a network of 
flues. To obtain warmth, the fires are 
built at one end and the chimney at the 
other, so that all caloric is utilized. When 
the heat is well regulated, the stone or 
brick floor makes the abode very com- 
fortable. The houses of the nobles con- 
tain usually parlor, dining and bed rooms, 
with tiger skin screens, cabinets and bed- 
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ding and toilet articles. In the average 
house, however, and especially amons 
the poor, the cracks in the floor allow 
the smoke to escape, irritating the eyes 
of the occupants, and making the atmos- 
phere exceedingly uncomfortable to the 
traveler. If staying at an inn, he will 
usually be disturbed further by the near 


_noise of the horses and quarrels of the 


hostlers. 

Yet a Korean house, with its sub- 
stantial frame, strong tiled roof and win- 
dows made with shutters much like our’, 
lends itself more admirably than either 
the Chinese or Japanese dwellings to 
the needs and uses of the American. One 
curious phase of life in Korea is the utili- 
zation of the roofs of the houses in 
the country for the growing of vines, 
melons and other fruit ripening in wine 
sunshine at the top. Another phase of 
life is the skill of the burglar, who be- 
comes a sapper and miner, often remov- 
ing without noise the foundation stones 
and getting up through the flue into the 
house. Indeed, in the Korean romances, 
as well as in actual life, the lover obtains 
his surreptitious interviews in this way, 
and the widow or the unprotected woman 
suffers from this source of danger. 

Despite their low estate in general, the 
native women have played a great part 
not only in religion, but in politics. In 
our own day the strongest character in 
Korean history, after the Regent “of 
stone heart and iron bowels,” was the 
able Queen Ming, who long thwarted not 
only the plots of the King’s father 
against herself and her clan, but also nul- 
lified both the machinations attempted 
and the reforms inaugurated by the 


‘Mikado’s envoys. She was in every sense 


a Queen, but was at last brutally assassi- 
nated, her body being cremated in the 
raid made upon the palace by Japanese 
ruffians in 1896. It has cost the nation 
millions of dollars to get her remains 
properly buried and built over, and fur- 
ther removal and rebuilding must take 
place in 1902. 

The native historians persistently 
claim Kishi, one of the ancestors of Con- 
fucius, as the founder of their civiliza- 
tion. After the fall of the Shang Dyn- 
asty of China, 1122 B. C., he moved to- 
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wards the East, making his capital at 
Ping Yang, where the decisive battle of 
September, 1894, was fought. It is cer- 
tain that there are many alleged relics 
of this famous man, who, if not actually 
the founder of Korea, has furnished in 
his name a convenient center around 
which traditions have arranged them- 
selves. He named the new land Cho-sen, 
or Morning Radiance, a term which mir- 
rors either the tranquility and promise, 
as of early morn, which the exile sage 
sought and found; or, as is more prob- 
able, it refers to that benignant favor 
of the Dragon Countenance so desired 
by vassals and servants of the Chinese 
Emperor, who gives audience at auroral 
hours and sometimes as early as two 
o'clock in the morning. Kishi and his 
descendants ruled until the end of the 
third century, B. C., when they were de- 
throned by a Chinese refugee. The new 
state thus formed existed, with occas- 
ional lapses of re-olt and renewals of 
vassalage and tribute, until 108 B. C., 
when Cho-sen was annexed to the Chin- 
ese Empire. This ancient Cho-sen of cae 
native histories lay mainly in what is 
now Russianized China or Liao Tung. 
Within the boundaries of Korea since 
the tenth century we have historic phen- 
omena much like those on the island of 
Great Britain. About the beginning of 
the Christian era three kingdoms began 
to form themselves, and have through a 
thousand years worked out a history 
characterized by peaceful development, 
but often interrupted by border wars and 
alternating invasions from or alliances 
with China and Japan. The various 
tribes became slowly consolidated into 
one people, who borrowed the civilization 
of China and assimiliated it so _ thor- 
oughly that they were able to become the 
teachers of the Japanese. It was mainly 
through Korea and not from China di- 
rectly, that Dai Nippon received from 
India and China her letters, art, phil- 
osophy and religious ethics. Mainly in 
the north and east was the kingdom of 
Korai, in the south and east Shinra, and 
in the central west Hiaksi. In the year 
352, Buddhism was introduced and by the 
tenth century was widely disseminated. 
During this time and until A. D. 1600, 
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frequent colonies of skilled workmen, 
artists, teachers and missionaries, both 
men and women, crossed to Japan, en- 
riching the civilization of the Japanese. 
Not only do the mythology, early legends 
and traditions of the Japanese point to- 
ward Korea, but many a pathetic story 
of love, valor and sacrifice is told of tne 
Korean scholar, soldier, nun and monk 
in Japan. Classic literature is rich in 
allusion to the Jewel Land over the 
Western Sea, the Treasure House of Un- 
told Blessing. 

In the Japanese nursery, Cho-sen is the 
realm of fairy and ogre, the theatre of 
the strenuous valor of the Mikado’s 
soldiers, the land of the tiger and the 
home of -.wonders and mysteries. The 
enthusiastic lads who landed in 1894, 
with Murata rifles, to annihilate the Chi- 
nese army at Ping Yang, on the old 
camp-ground of their own generals, 
Kasiwadé and Kato, must have felt as 
an American child would if transported 
to Bluebeard’s country. 

To-day Korea looks to the many trav- 
ellers, who all agree in their report, like 
a despoiled land, scraped and wasted by 
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old wars. Its art is languishing. It uas 
the general look of a poverty-stricken 
country. Yet all the old testimony, as 
abundant as it is sound, goes to show 
that Korea’s past is to be measured by 
contrast, her ancient grandeur with the 
poverty of to-day. During the era of 
the Three Kingdoms, A. D., 9-966, Korean 
Buddhism was in its missionary activity. 
From 960 A. D. to 1392 was its golden 
age. This meant more wealth and a 
landscape richer in human interest than 
that seen to-day. The evidences from 
language and the study of place names, 
the ruined cities, the collossal Buddhist 
sculptures, now found in the forests and 
remote from town and highway, the jour- 
nals of the Japanese officers during their 
great invasion, 1592-1597, as well as tne 
native chronicles, testify to a degree of 
civilization marked by wealth, art, archi- 
tecture and literature, which the tourist 
at this time would never imagine to 
have existed. Their absence demon- 
strates how devastating was the Japan- 
ese invasion. The “art-besotted” Japan- 
ese Generals scooped Korea clean of the 
art treasures which they did not destroy. 
Along with hundreds of artists and thou- 


sands of slaves, they carried home fleet 
loads of treasure and relics with which 
they decorated their houses and temples. 

Often the Buddhist remains are in 
situ, colossal sculptures on mountain 
spurs cut out of the native rock. Because 
of their substance of white granite, at a 
distance they have been mistaken by 
naval travelers for light houses. Some- 
times these miryeks stand in pairs, re- 
presenting the male and female prin- 
ciples that rule the universe. These 
monoliths are chiseled according to tne 
degree of art possessed in their locality. 
In quality of conception and workman- 
ship, the Buddhist art works vary from 
the exquisite marble bas-reliefs of tne 
pagoda in Seoul to colossal stone columns 
which, now bearded with the lichens and 
moss of centuries, seem little better than 
the hideous wooden posts set up on the 
wayside as village gods or as distance 
markers. 

It was Wu-wang who in 960 A. wD. 
gave political unity to the country by 
blotting out the rival states, and pro- 
claiming anew the ancient name which 
had prevailed in the northeastern states, 
Korai. He fixed his capital at Sunto, 
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some miles north of Seoul, where to-day 
are ruins in granite and vast ginseng 
fields. He borrowed from China the cen- 
tralized system of government, with 
boards or ministries, sending out provin- 
cial governors from the capital. Under 
this regime the old feudalism was greatly 
modified, though never extinguished. To 
this day the internal politics of the 
Pygmy Empire take their trend, color and 
movement from forces surviving from 
ancient, almost prehistoric feudalism. 
Nominally the throne is above all, but 
the various clan-factions, as they are up 
or down, victorious or defeated, direct 
Korean policy. 
nearly four hundred years of Buddhist 
supremacy, albeit of luxury and corrup- 
tion, Chinese Civilization, especially 
those phases of it most prominent under 
the Sung (A. D., 960-1126) as before 
under the Tang dynasty (A. D., 618-905) 
was studied in detail and applied by the 
Koreans. This eagerness to absorb 
Chinese culture, continued with re- 
doubled vigor under the dynasty now in 
power, has produced a phase of Con- 
fucianism which is distinctly different 
from that of either China or Japan. While 
in the former it has produced a detailed 
system of ethics, which gives material 
for philosophy and serves the purpose 
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of a religion, and has created the Chinese 
literatus, who is a civilian pure and 
simple, in Japan it has become the code 
of conduct in the round of daily life, 
nourishing the Samurai, who is a soldier 
and a scholar, and mightily reinforcing 
the fundamental duty of loyalty to the 
Emperor. In Korea, Confucianism is, in 
its main force, etiquette, the rule of 
social life, making but slight application 
of its precepts to business or trade. 
Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Mongol dynasty in China was 
overthrown by the Mings. In Korea 
a revolution was started which over- 
threw the old dynasty that had patron- 
ized Buddhism, now corrupt and de- 
graded, and set up the Li family, whica, 
beginning in 1392, has held the throne 
over five hundred years. Buddhism was 
disestablished and the priests, forbidden 
to enter walled cities, were allowed only 
to live in their monasteries among the 
mountains and in the government fort- 
resses. There, despite their professedly 
peaceful calling, they still form the chief 
garrisons, and a sort of clerical militia. 
Nevertheless, Buddhism is the popular 
religion in Korea, for all the women 
and most of the men seek salvation vy 
this path to the Infinite. 
Confucianism, the cult of the court, 
became rampant, and all things Chinese 
were cultivated with fresh ardor. Sunto 
was dismantled and its streets became 


fields. The royal residence, Han Yang, 
on the Seoul, was fixed on the Han 
River. The eight provinces were organ- 


ized as to names, boundaries, and admin- 
istrations, as we know them on modern 
maps. For the most part the boundaries 
are those furnished by nature, river, sea 
and mountain. Speaking roughly, each 
province is a river basin or drainage 
area, with a name made up from the first 
syllable of the chief city’s name with 
the word sea, mountain, river or some 
other natural feature joined to the word 
do or circuit. 

From 1392 until 1866, with the excep- 
tion of the great Japanese invasion of 
1592-1597, the story of the people within 
the “passive peninsula” is that of a her- 
mit or sleeping nation. Then followed 
failure of royal heits, adoption and the 
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regime of the Tai Wen Kun or regent; 
the outbreak of persecution against the 
Christians; the slaughter of the French 
priests; the raid and destruction of tne 
General Sherman, the French and Amer- 
ican chastising expeditions; the Japanese 
treaty of 1876, succeeded by the Ameri- 
can treaty and others; the anti-foreign 
reactions and riots; the turbulent and 
murderous attempts of Korean stalwarts 
who had been abroad to introduce “civ- 
ilizrtion’”’ within twenty-four hours; tne 
storming of the Japanese legation, the 
fighting between the soldiers of China 
and Japan; the Li-Ito convention, and 
finally the China-Japanese war of 1894. 

Then Korea was independent—though 
hating her deliverers. The Chinese 
gateway near Seoul, at which the kings 
of Korea had for centuries done obeis- 
ance to China’s ambassador, was torn 
down and a handsome modern structure 
erected named Independence Arch. 
Korea, no longer a vassal, but a free 
state between two empires, took another 
step in imitation of the greatness and 
claims of the various “sons of Heaven” 
and “world-powers” around her. 

Not to be outdone by the people or tne 
rulers of other countries in manifesta- 
tin. of nationalism or imperialism, tne 
newly formed Independence Club held 
patriotic meetings at the arch and dis- 
cussed the abolition of slavery, moral re- 
forms and Korea’s true policy, while the 
king assumed the title of emperor. This 
ceremony was performed on October -4é, 
1898, before the great altar dedicated to 
the Spirits of the Land, witn all the spec- 
tacular show and accessories of solem- 
nity once peculiar to Korea, but now 
vanishing away. 

Russian influence was powerful in 
this same year. During a twelvemonth, 
Colonel Putiati with three officers and 
ten drill sergeants, tried to remodel tne 
Korean army. This body, so vast on 
paper, and sufficient in the depletion of 
the treasury, is pitifully small in actual 
numbers. Jealous Japan looked on, but 
could do nothing in Seoul or Peking .o 
stop Russia from putting her nominee in 
charge of the Seoul treasury also. When 
however, the double-headed eagle shad- 
owed all northern China and secured an 


ice-free port and railway terminal at 
Port Arthur, Korea fell below par in 
Russian appraisement and the Czar with- 
drew his agents. The little country sud- 
denly became once more a vacuum of 
diplomacy; that is, in all probability the 
dead calm at the centre of a rising 
typhoon. 

The pivot of history is now in the 
Pacific. Down at the bottom of the outer 
ferment is the control of the Chinese 
market. Who shall have it. Russia or 
Japan? Before this question can be ans- 
wered, must come the settling of the 
possession, or at least the disposal, of 
Korea. Each nation, like a new Archi- 
medes or Atlas, wishes to lift the com- 
mercial world of Asia and walk off with 
it. Each meets Korea as a fulcrum 
for his lever. Japan has swept away 
feudalism and knighthood, and the day 
of the mill hand, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant has come. To make money 
is the aim of men in this new nation of 
shopkeepers that will fight for the mar- 
kets of Asia. But Russia wants these 
also and has the land base of supplies, 
a railway and an army. In 1894 Japan, 
like a falcon, struck the fat goose China 
to the earth, but the double-headed eagle 
drove off the victor and appropriated the 
prey. Now Japan with a mighty fleet of 
transports, cruisers, battle ships, torpedo 
boats and the ability to throw 250,000 
men into Korea within a month, waits 
and hopes for peace. Meanwhile Korea 
cowers in weakness at the opening of a 
new century, believing that her weakness 
is her only strength. 

The question naturally arises, why have 
the Japanese and not the Koreans been 
able to modernize themselves, to be a 
“self-reformed hermit nation?” What is 
the difference between the islanders and 
the continentals? One fact is patent. In 
Japan there is the samurai—the gentle- 
man-soldier, civilian and war man in 
one—a character wholly absent in China 
or in Korea. -The samurai or shioku 
form a large body of educated men, who 
for a thousand years have enjoyed cul- 
ture, have had the same body of tradi- 
tions and opinions. These men and their 
families form a full tenth of the popula- 
tion, and through their unifying senti- 
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ment of loyalty to the Emperor have 
been enabled to swing the whole country 
out of the rut of Asiatic conservatism 


into the path of modern progress. In 


China, between the Emperor and the 
people, or rather between the Imperial 
Clan and the body of 6,000,000 Manchus 
who govern nearly 400,000,000 Chinese, 
there is no middle term, or large bouy 
of intelligent patriots, but only a few 
mandarins, who are, for the most part 
steeped in a hoary system of corrup- 
tion. 

In Korea anything like patriotism in 
our sense of the word is unknown. The 
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Characteristic Korean architecture. 
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feudalism of many warring clans pre- 
vents anything like unity. Selfishness, 
greed and the instincts of clanship are 
as yet too powerful to lift the nation out 
of the morass of immorality into patri- 
otic virtue. Outside of the new Korea, 
as yet scarcely as big as a man’s hand, 
which is forming under the influence of 
Christian teachers, it is difficult to see 
where there is any force for the regener- 
ation of this once hermit nation, forced 
into the world’s market place and still 
too much dazed to know exactly what is 
going on. 

Nevertheless a new Korea is forming. 
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A BUSINESS 


PROPOSITION 


BY HELEN €E. 


T WAS a warm atfter- 
noon in middle Septem- 
ber. On the railing sur- 
rounding the piazza of 
a small house in Berk- 
ley sat a young wo- 
man, slowly pulling the 
petals from a purple-red 
passion-flower and dropping them one by 
one into the tangle of vines below. She 
was not acting the modern Marguerite— 
she was simply examining the wonderful 
blossom and became so absorbed in .ue 
process that she entirely forgot, for the 
time being, the presence of a _ broad- 
backed, long-limbed young man on the 
upper step. 

His chin rested on one hand, his elbow 
on his knee and his round straw hat was 
tipped so that it shaded his fine dark 
eyes from the sun. His gaze wandered 
away across the vivid square of blue- 
grass and out between the feathery per- 
per trees lining the sidewalk, to the 
stretch of glistening bay water lying be- 
tween the Alameda shore and San Fran- 
cisco. He was not thinking especially 
of the beauty of the scene, he was not 
thinking of anything in particular; he 
was luxuriating in a period of complete 
relaxation. 

There was that blending of grace and 
dignity in his pose which characterized 
him and invariably commanded respect 
from men and admiration from women. 
The features visible below the hat-brim 
were large, clear-cut and regular, but the 
cheeks were just a little too hollow and 
the clear skin just a little too white. 

Presently he spoke: 

“This is a restful kind of place; I 
should think you would like it out here.” 

“I do; I enjoy it very much, particu- 
larly on Sundays.” 
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She looked out at the fence mantied 
with ivy-geranium and down at the mass 
of blossoming heliotrope close to where 
Everett sat, and drew a deep breath of 
sweet-scented satisfaction. 

“It is a little quiet for you though in 
the evenings, I should imagine.” He 
gave her a little mischievous glance out 
of the corner of his eye. “If I remember 
rightly, you generally liked to be around 
where there was something lively going 
on.” 

The girl laughed a little. , 

As she sat on the railing with jaunty 
erectness, one foot swinging gently back 
and forth below the short walking skirt, 
Everett thought to himself that she had 
not changed much since he had last 
seen her. That was the winter he had 
first come out from Louisville and ac- 
cepted an ordinary reporter’s position 
on a San Francisco paper, living in a 
cheap boarding-house and taking a vast 
interest in everything about him. Agnes 
Hastings occupied the seat next him at 
table. She was the first girl of any kind 
he had met in California, and the first 
girl of her particular kind that he had 
ever met in his life. She was seeking 
an office position at the time and he 
never ceased to wonder at her unfail- 
ing courage and her absolute  self- 
reliance. It could not be said that this 
spirit of independence wholly coincided 
with Wallace Everett’s preconceived 
ideals of womanhood, but he found her 
extremely interesting and their acquaint- 
ance rapidly developed into one of those 
semi-Bohemian friendships which flour- 
ish so freely in this unconventional city. 

“Oh well,” she said in answer to his 
last remark, “I had just come down from 
the country then, and every phase of 
life was new and interesting to me. I 
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imagined the assortment of dry-goods 
clerks and insurance solicitors in our 
boarding house there to be swell society, 
and their little beer-and-sandwich sup- 
pers high social functions. I can’t say 
that I ever thoroughly enjoyed it thougu, 
for you know I had an inbred prejudice 
against beer, and the order of their 
humor was something quite beyond my 
comprehension; but I liked to be there 
as a lookeron and I had a vague hope 
I might work up to it in time. Had it 
not been for some good brotherly advice 
administered by a certain young man, I 
fear I might have come to realize v.oo 
late that I had been trying to work 
down instead of up.” 

Everett placed his hand on his breast 
and executed a profound bow in recog- 
nition of the tribute. The girl ignored 
the action and said earnestly: “I wonder 
why it is that all people cannot realize 
from the start that it is the simple things 
of life that give the most lasting satis- 
faction.” 

“I suppose you go over to the theatre 
once in a while?” 

“No; Mrs. Sanborn cannot leave the 
children so we never go.” 

“Il’ve had to cut out that too since I 
came over here. When a man’s working 
his way through college he don’t have 
much to spare for expensive luxuries on 
the outside. Only one year more of it, 
thank goodness, and then I hope things 
will be different.” 

He sighed and sat looking down medi- 
tatively. Agnes Hastings knew perfectly 
well that she had no particular place in 
his plans. Théy were renewing their 
acquaintance on the old basis of easy 
friendship and mutual confidence. 

She leaned over and stuck the ae- 
spoiled blossom into the grill-work of cne 
porch absently, then facing about with 
a sudden resolution she said: 

“TIT am going to make you a business 
proposition; I would like to go but I 
have no one to go with—if I furnish the 
tickets will you furnish the escort?” 

Everett flushed. He thought he knew 
the girl pretty well but he was not quite 
prepared for this. 

“Well, really,” he hesitated, “nothing 
would give me greater pleasure—”’ 
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“Now Wallace,” she interrupted, “if 
you are going to be so dreadfully formal 
about it, I shall be sorry that I spoke. 
I thought you knew me well enough to 
understand that I meant what I said 
purely as a business proposition. I[ am 
naturally a practical girl, and four years 
of office work have not served to make 
me any less practical. I would much 
rather buy the tickets myself than teel 
obliged to entertain some stupid young 
man who might be foolish enough to ask 
me to go with him. I want to talk only 
when I feel like it and laugh only when 
I am amused, and of course you must un- 
derstand if you agree to this arrange- 
ment that entertainment isn’t in tue 
bargain.” 

Wallace Everett threw back his head 
and laughed immoderately. It was so 
like the old Agnes. There was the same 
expression of saucy independence in the 
outward curve of the short upper lip 
and the upward slant of the small nose. 
He wondered that he had ever allowed 
the friendship to lapse. Rising suddenly 
and walking over to where she sat, he 
took her hand gently and said: 

“It shall be-as you say. But look, 
little girl,” he added as with an after- 
thought, “are you sure that you can 
afford it?” 

“Yes. You know I have a Government 
position now and my expenses over here 
are less than they were in the city. Of 
course we will have it in the agreement 
that if either of us wishes to discontinue 
the arrangement at any time, we can do 
so and no hard feelings and no questions 
asked.” 

“All right, so be it.” 

Everett released her hand and leaned 
against the rail beside her. He was look- 
ing at the upward sweep of her thick 
blonde hair and rich color in her fair 
smooth cheeks. He mentally wondered 
if she blushed as easily as in the time 
past. He decided to tease her a little 
and see. The retorts came even more 
readily than formerly, he found, and so 
difficult was the task that the color came 
quite as often to his own cheeks as to 
those of the girl. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
awoke to the recollection of a still un- 
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written theme which was due on the fol- 
lowing day and rising hastily he took 
his departure. 

The theatre arrangement proved a suc- 
cess. Agnes had the privilege of seeing 
what she chose when she chose, and 
Everett found the plays, which were the 
best put on the boards that winter, of 
practical assistance to him in the course 
of study which he was pursuing. He 
wrote some acceptable articles along the 
line of the drama and before spring 
came his hitherto vague determination 
to become a dramatic critic began to 
assume aefinite form. 

After graduation, however, none of ine 
periodicals, which had given him so much 
encouragement during his college course, 
seemed to have anything regular in the 
way of a position to offer. He fell to 
writing special articles on general sub- 
jects, which sold for a small price and 
brought him in more or less of an in- 
come, but the uncertainty of it worried 
him a good deal. One holiday, in a nt 
of desperation, he had taken a flying trip 
to Shadybrook, a summer resort twenty 
miles distant, and written an article 
about it which fortunately so pleased the 
fancy of the proprietor that he paid him 
a price for it which was equal to twice 
that received for any other article. It 
was Agnes’ suggestion and she had ac- 
companied him with her kodak and taken 
the views with which the article was il- 
lustrated. He had insisted on her tak- 
ing half the money received for it, vut 
she had obstinately refused. 

Everett was thinking of this one day 
as he walkeu slowly away from the Oak- 
land Library. He came from a long line 
of proud Southern ancestry, and there 
was a galling sense of obligation about 
this and similar acts of the girl’s whicn 
even her extreme practicability cou.d 
not dispel. He had meant to make her 
a nice present some day which should 
more than cover it all, when he should 
be in a financial position to do so, but 
that time now seemed more hopelessly 
far off than ever. 

He was startled from his meditations 
by the laying of a hand on his shoulder. 

“Well, Bronson, old man, how are 


you?” he said, when he saw who had 
come up with him. 

“Finer than silk,” responded Bronson; 
“things have been coming my way since 
I saw you last.” 

“Yes? Glad to hear it,” answered 
Everett, shaking the outstretched hand. 

Bronson was a short, rather stout man, 
of thirty, with plain serious features and 
brown eyes that lit up with genuine 
pleasure at the sight of the man who 
had always held first place in his esteem 
and admiration. He admired him both 
for his weil built frame and for his 
superior mental qualities. He himself 
was slow and he knew it, but he took 
hold when opportunity offered and held 
on. A third party might have considered 
that the two men now stood in the same 
relation to each other as the hare and 
the tortoise at the end of the race. 
Walter Bronson was shy with most peo- 
ple, but he had ever found a sympathetic 
confidant in Everett and he let himself 
out to the full, telling of his gradual 
promotion with the firm whose office he 
had entered several years before as book- 
keeper, until he had reached the position 
of virtual manager. His face beamed as 
he went on, and Everett listened with 
the decpest interest. When he had fin- 
ished an account of his last interview 
with the president of the company, Ever- 
ett wheeled around and grasping his 
hand again said warmly, “I’m glad, Waal- 
ter, I'm glad.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
moments and then he reopened the con- 
versation by remarking lightly, “You 
cught to be getting married now.” 

Bronson laughed, and his naturally 
ruddy cheeks reddened a little more. He 
turned to his companion with a sudden 
earnestness. 

“Do you know, Wallace, I’ve been 
thinking about that myself. But I’m not 
popular. with the ladies, you know that. 
I did meet one the other night though, 
who really seemed to enjoy talking with 
me, and she was just my sort too. She 
could talk about things that interest a 
man, sensible and yet very lively and 
witty. She was pretty too; at least she 
has very handsome eyes and a fine com- 
plexion. Hastings, Miss Hastings, was 
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her name; she lives out your way—may 
be you know her?” 

The mention of the name came like 
a blow on the brain to Everett. He did 
not answer for a moment, but as Bronson 
gave him an enquiring glance he shook 
his wits together and replied: 

“Yes; yes, certainly, I know her.” 

“Nice girl, isn’t she?” enquired Bron- 
son. 

“Oh yes, nice girl; she’s a fine girl.” 

Everett could not have told why but 
he was conscious of a rising resentment 
against this man. 

Bronson was puzzled by his compan- 
ion’s sudden unresponsiveness. He 
looked at him, but his face was inscrut- 
able. He never had understood Everett, 
but he felt sure of his sympathy and 
continued: 

“She didn’t ask me to call. I suppose 
I should have asked her permission, but 
I hadn’t the courage. I might make up 
some excuse to go around there. Yes, 
there was an address she gave me Il 
can pretend to have forgotten. If sne 
receives me cordially and asks me to 
spend the evening, I might invite her to 
go to the theatre next week. That’s .ae 
usual way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s about it—in this country,” 
replied Everett slowly, as with an effort. 

His whole mind was concentrated on 
one thought and that was how to be rid 
of this fellow, whom he had greeted with 
genuine warmth but a few moments be- 
fore. It seemed to him providential that 
a Shattuck-avenue car turned the corner 
at that moment. 

“Ah, there’s my car, Bronson,” he said 
eagerly, “good bye,” and he jumped 
aboard with more precipitation than was 
necessary and without pretending to see 
the hand that was partly extended to- 
ward him. 

When he was alone with his thoughts, 
he had to acknowledge to himself what 
he never had acknowledged before, that 
it would be very hard indeed for him to 
give up Agnes Hastings. Something 
gripped his heart at the thought of it. 
When the friend whom he had left had 
suggested the possibility of gaining her 
for himself he felt like a man whose 
guest would plot to rob him in his own 
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house. Then the absurdity of his atti- 
tude came back to him with full force. 
He knew that he had no claims whatever 
upon her; on the contrary he was rather 
under obligations to her and he should 
be the last one to stand in her light. He 
believed that all women should marry 
and he knew that she would probably 
never have a chance to marry anyone 
who would take better care of her than 
Walter Bronson would. His simple 
heart was devotion itself. 

When he had left the car he walked 
slowly toward the Sanborn house. He 
walked slowly, for he dreaded the task 
before him, but his ming was made up. 

His discomfort was partially relieved 
as he approached the house and saw ner 
pruning a rose-bush near the gate. He 
would at last be relieved from the neces- 
sity of making a polite entry into and 
exit from the house. “a 

She greeted him with her usual frank 
cordiality and made a little move toward 
the front door, but he aetained her. 

“No, I can’t come in,” he began rap- 
idly, “I came on an errand. I will tell 
it quickly for I have an engagement to 
keep. You remember it was in our 
agreement that if either of us wished to 
discontinue our business arrangement— 
about going out together you know— 
that we were to say so and no hard feel- 
ings and no questions asked?” 

He looked at her for the first time 
since he began speaking, but she was 
leaning over again busy with the prun- 
ing shears. 

“Yes,” she replied, without looking up. 

“It has come.” 

She straightened up and looked him 
directly in the eyes. “All right,” she 
said; “no hard feelings and no questions 
asked.” 

She gave a little laugh and Everett at- 
tempted to do the same but ended in a 
dismal failure. Her face was flushed, 
Everett thought probably from stooping 
over, but there was no trace of disap- 
pointment in it. He realized with an 
inward thrust of self-contempt, that he 
had hoped there would be. Evidently 
there was a chance for Bronson, and ue 
had at least the satisfaction of feeling 
that he had done the right thing. 
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Agnes made some remark about tne 
beauty of the sunset—he never knew 
what it was—but he answered in tne 
affirmative and making an abrupt adieu, 
walked rapidly down the street. 

In the week that followed he moved 
his quarters over to the city, and walked 
about the street day and evening in 
search of some little incident that might 
serve as an inspiration for his pen and 
crowd out his own miserable thoughts. 
On the evening on which he had been 
accustomed to go to the theatre, he had 
been attending a performance at one of 
the cheaper playhouses, to which he had 
received a pass in recognition of a past 
favor. As he came out he walked down 
past the principal theatre, which was in 
the act of tardily emitting its richly- 
dressed audience. A young couple 
passed directly in front of him, so near 
that he could have reached out and 
touched the lady, but they were ap- 
parently absorbed in each other and did 
not see him. It was Agnes and Bronson. 
He had only time to notice that the girl 
wore a new hat which was strikingly be- 
coming, and that her eyes were looking 
into those of another man. He won- 
dered how it was that he had never re- 
alized before how exquisitely beautiful 
her eyes were. He remembered with a 
pang Bronson’s having mentioned it. 

When Wallace Everett reached his 
room, he threw himself into a chair 
folded his arms upon the table and 
dropped his head down upon them. He 
sat so for over an hour, and when at last 
he raised his head the lines in his face 
were deeper and there was a visible mois- 
ture beneath his eyes. 

His glance fell on an envelope lying 
on the floor. It had not been there when 
he went out, and he picked it up and 
looked at the return address. It was 
from a local weekly. He tore open the 
envelope listlessly, and slowly read as 
follows: 

“Please call at our office in relation to 
position applied for some time since. We 
think we can now give you employment.” 

A few days ago such a communication 
would have brought joy to his soul, but 
now he dropped the sheet back to the 
floor and turned away toward the win- 
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dow. 

“It’s too late now,” he murmured half 
aloud. “But she didn’t love me or she 
wouldn’t have done it.” 

He threw up the window to its full 
height and leaning his back against the 
casing allowed the night air to blow 
across his face. 

In the morning he read the communi- 
cation with a better appreciation of its 
value, and after breakfast walked di- 
rectly to the newspaper office. After a 
short interview he was engaged to write 
up the local theatres and to contribute 
a page weekly on the drama in general, 
from a literary point of view. The sal- 
ary was not a large one, but it Was some- 
thing for a regular dependance. The 
matter for the current week was already 
in and he was told it would not be 
necessary to report until the following 
Monday. 

He began to think of some way to pass 
the time for the next few days. The 
air in the city was close and oppressive, 


the pavements blistering hot, and he 
decided to take a little run into the 
country. His thoughts’ involuntarily 


turned toward Shadybrook. It was there 
that he had been with Agnes last. He 
would go down and bury the image of 
her which he carried in his heart, and 
after that nothing should distract him 
from the work upon which he determined 
to expend his best energies. 

It was well along in the afternoon 
when he arrived at the small country 
town which was the station nearest 
Shadybrook. He did not take the hotel 
‘bus which was in waiting at every train 
but struck out on foot. The place he 
had in mind was a spot about a mile up 
the stream where some great rocks lay 
out in the water and the shade was heavy 
overhead. They had spent the greater 
part of the day there and he hoped to 
find it solitary. 

He walked with long strides and tif- 
teen minutes after he left the station he 
was walking down the well-remembered 
path to the water. He picked his way 
cautiously over the rocks. The water was 
noisily pushing its way between them, 
but there was no other sound, and his 
wish for solitude seemed likely to be 
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gratified. He was making for a low 
rock which was well imbedded in the 
water and was partly overshadowed by 
the prominent one on which he then 
stood. The descent was slippery and he 
dropped on his knees to look over before 
attempting it. To his surprise he found 
himself looking directly down upon a 
straw hat below which was the familiar 
figure of a girl clad in a brown outing 
suit. One knee rested on the rock, while 
the other supported a small unmounted 
photograph, which she was spreading 
out with her fingers. He leaned further 
over and looked closely. His heart beat 
wildly as he recognized in it himself 
seated upon that same rock, writing in 
his note book. He did not know that she 
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had ever taken a picture of him. He 
did not move for a moment, and while 
he looked the girl’s head dropped slowly 
forward until her forehead rested against 
the picture. 

In an instant he had swung himse.f 
down beside her and dropped his arm 
across her shoulders. 

She started up with a little cry and 
then seeing it was he, burst into tears 
and buried her face against his neck. 

The shadows of the pine trees reached 
well across the road when they slowly 
took their way back to the hotel. Her 
arm was linked through his and their 
fingers were interlaced, but for the first 
time in tne history of their acquaintance 
there was no word spoken between them. 


THE RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


He dwells where pine and hemlock grow, 
A merry minstrel seldom seen; 

The voice of Joy is his I know— 
Shy poet of the Evergreen! 


In dawn’s first holy hush I hear 


His one ecstatic, 


thrilling strain, 


So sweet and strong, so crystal-clear 
*Twould tingle e’en the soul of Pain. 


At close of day when Twilight dreams 
He shakes the air beneath his tree 
With such exquisite song it seems 
That Passion breathes through Melody. 


Within his shadow-world he sings 
Away from sun and light and bloom, 
For he alone it is that brings 
Keen rapture to the heart of Gloom. 
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CHAPTER V. 
He talks with the Trout and with the 
Bacillus. 


NE fine day Tzum 
Sammon the Trout 
came rushing down 
stream and with a 
quick sweep of his 
tail brought himself 
about as a beautiful 
yacht does, with its 
sails all trembling, his head up stream 
and his nose quite near the flat shell of 
our little hero. What a fine fellow! Spot- 
ted and flecked, with little red patches on 
his throat. Had he forgotten something 
that he turned so quickly, or was it the 
motion of an oar in the water which had 
startled him? Whatever it was, he re- 
mained quite still, a picture of beauty, 
the only motion visible being that of nis 
fins and tail and a quick, short turning 
of the eyes. Genial Klogh, always realy 
to make friends, ventured to ask him 
where he was going and whence he 
came. There was just the slightest ele- 
vation of the trout’s upper lip at tais 
question—he could not elevate his nose, 
and those sharp teeth could be plainly 
seen within his mouth. Tzum Sarum: n 
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really appeared ready to pick Klogh up 
and add him to the mass of provisions 
already stored in his capacious stom- 
ach, but he seemed to repent of his blood- 
thirsty thought, or was it because he was 
already full of beetles and bugs and 
small crayfish? At any rate he conde- 
descended to reply in a somewhat con- 
temptuous tone, “I am on my way to 
the sea, where I shall lose my spots, my 
muscles will become a deeper pink, and 
my sides will be like silver. I shall grow 
very strong and quick of movement 
and I shall come back to my early fresn- 
water home each year with a crowd of 
my fellows.” The thought of the scenes 
and associations he was leaving ap- 
peared to move the trout and make him 
reminiscent, for coming nearer to Klogn 
he continued with gentler voice: “You 
ask me whence I came. From a region 
you will never see and of whose beauties 
you ao not dream. I was born in an 
ice-cold brook which is fed by the per- 
petual snow of the mountain peak., Well 
do I remember how it gurgles through 
the deep canyons, where the footfall of 
the timid deer makes no sound on the 
deep moss covering fallen and sleeping 
forest giants. Salmon berry and Salal 
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and high brake from which peers Namo- 
wich the Buck, protects this silent ceme- 
tery from rude intrusion; only the deer 
and Kwis-Kwis, the chirping squirref, 
Siam the Bear, Waugh-Waugh the Owl, 
the slimy snail and the purling brook .n 
its lowest recesses know its secrets. Ah, 
yes,” said the trout, sadly, fanning the 


water more vigorously with his fins and’ 


tail, “shall 1 ever forget that brook, how 
it grew into a torrent on its way to the 
sea, caressing the daring water-ouzel 
with its spray, the roar of its riffies 
drowning the kingfisher’s rattle; the 
deep clear pools which reflected the fern- 
covered banks on their glassy surface, 
pools wherein my larger brothers. lay 
in lazy indifference, scorning surface flies 
and picking choice food from the rocks 
of the bottom. The warm hillsides, too, 
alive with flitting butterflies, the sunny 
rocks sought by little lizards; the sweet 
odor of spruce and fir, and far above 
in the summer sky, Chak-Chak, the soar- 
ing eagle, making circles in the blue. I 
shall never forget it,” he continued, ap- 


“High brake from which peered 
Manmowich, the buck.” 


parently oblivious of the presence of 
Klogh. “The cathedral-like stillness 9oi 
the forest, the quiet meadows dotted with 
Indian pink, where my brook grew slug- 
gish and warm, and crayfish hobnobbed 
in deep pools; where water-dogs sunned 
themselves on the banks; the mountains 
toward the sea, bare but for the sentinel 


“How it grew into a torrent on its way to the sea.” 
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“And crayfish hobnobbed in deep pools.” 


stumps which blush rosy red in the light 
of sunset.” Tzum Sammon stopped and 
sighed. Then he continued: “Those beau- 
tiful spring days when the green is gradu- 
ally hiding the sharp outlines of the 
trees, the grays and greens of the low 
hillsides, the fleecy down from the cot- 
tonwoods, and the flights of delicious 
caddis flies—those lovely riffles, shall I 
ever reach them again?” And overcome 
by his emotion, he settled quietly on the 
bottom, as trout will, even forgetting to 
move his fins, and remained silent ior 
some time. Then, as if recovering from 
a trance into which his revery had 
thrown him, he snorted a good-by to 
Klogh, and turning so suddenly that he 
sent a cloud of silt and mud over the lat- 
ter, went down stream like an arrow. 
Klogh gave a little scornful shrug. 
“Very prettily told,” said he to himself, 
“but what does he know about ‘sweet 
odors of spruce and fir?’ As for lizards, 
I don’t believe he ever saw one. What 
are they, anyway? And what does ne 
mean by ‘sentinel stumps blushing red 


at sunset!’ Bah!” And he drew his 
mantle a little closer about him, noting 
with pride how smooth and pearl-like 
his shell was within, and how rapidly it 
was growing. Why, there was half an 
inch of delicate edge as thin as tissue 
paper, all grown within two months! 

Another day he heard a gentle tapping 
on his shell, and a wee small voice cry- 
ing: “Let me in! Let me in!” 

“Who are you?” asked Klogh, keeping 
the valves of his shell tightly shut, ‘“‘and 
why do you wish to get within my shell?” 
“IT am the Typhoid Bacillus,” answered 
the one knocking for admittance in a 
low whisper, “and I come from way up 
the river where there empties a drain 
from a fever-infested house. If you will 
only let me in I will not hurt you, but 1 
will soon have with me in your body 
thousands of my fellows, and some time, 
if Man eats you, we will kill him.” 

“Ah, you will kill, will you,” said 
Klogh, remembering the graveyard in 
the bottom of the tumbler, the death of 
his little friend down the bay, and the 
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“The cathedral-like stillness of the forest.” 
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“Where water dogs sunned themselves on the bank.” 


eating of the young oysters by the large 
one. “I don’t know whom you mean by 
Man, and I do not care, but I am decid- 
edly opposed to killing of any sort.” 

“If you don’t let me in at once I shall 
die,’ whispered the tiny Bacillus. 

“Die then,’ replied Klogh curtly, still 
keeping the valves of his shell closed; 
and the deadly typhoid germ died then 
and there. 

CHAPTER VI. 


The Salmon’s Story. 
The ramping of waves o’er the glinting 
bar, 
The champing of bits in the leaping 
tide, 

The crool of the sea, as, tn wild devoir, 

He drools o’er the lip of his river-bride, 
Call in the white heroes—call in—call 


on— 

Call in spectral forms, in resplendent 
guise; 

And up the foam-rift, till his quest be 
won, 


The glittering king of the river plies. 


He leads a fair queen up the vine-clad 
runs, 
Thro’ canyons, o’er sl.aiiows, ’mid elk- 
weed dank, 
Where bear idly wallow ‘neath languid 
suns, 
And flitting mergansers, from oziers 
rank, 
Fling stridulous shrieks to the echoing 
firs. 


Past crag and past scaur, 
ever on he flies; 
Dim, perilous’ sluice-ways, 
thro’ riven spurs, 
The silver-mailed king of 
the stream defies. 


In vain all the lures of the 
rustic churl; 
In vain will the sweets of 
the mori, beguile; 
A myriad neldges unheeded 
whir' 
Awi dipygto wave in 
enticing Fwile. 
When drowsBy day, o’er the 
bawling Mars 
And ripple reel faint ani 
forsakes@he skies. 
Then Dian may see and@me argent stars 
The radiant king of e river rise. 


ust of mien, 
ome, as west 


Then sibilant :arches, a 
Breathe tremulant w 
winds blow; 
Breathe welcome and 


rning to king 


and queen— 
“Beware, river-lovers, @f the fire-fly’s 
glow!” 
The ruffle of brake, whe the shy deer 
clings, 
As herons and low-sffooping eagies 
rise, 
The fish-hawk aloft, pping sun-lit 
wings, 


The vigilant king of th® river spies. 
He loiters where amnian sprites wage 
war 
And, rioting wild o’er velvet meads, 
Spring forth at new gorges and shout 
afar, 
“All hail, Rainbow King! Rainbow 
Queen, Love speeds!” 
But upward, still upward, the phantom 
holds; 
And onward, still onward, with eager 
eyes, 
Until his fair vision of love unfolds 
The siren-led king of the river hies. 


Just out of the swirl of the veering 
stream, 
In niches encaverned ‘neath moss- 
fringed shelves, 
Like gossamer floating in idle dream, 
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In weirdest haunt hewn by the river- 
elves, 
A castle of crystal, whose turrets old 
And battlements rugged like outworks 
rise, 
In vesture of brilliants, of azure and gold, 
The indolent king of the river lies. 


He rides at his ease, white his lang’rous 


mate 
Swings heavily down to the pool’s low 
marge; 
And faint from their far run, in listless 
state, 


They dream o’er that desperate pas- 
sion-charge. 
White pines and red maples swoon low— 
swoon wide— 
To veil the blue cheek and the Naiad 
eyes 
So witchingly limned in the restless tide, 
These palpitant chiefs of the river 
prize. —Lownsdale, 


You see, the sedentary life of our hero 
was not so monotonous after all; some- 
thing was always happening of sufficient 
interest to an oyster to keep him from 
feeling lonesome. For instance, late in 
the autumn of this same season, on a 
day when all nature appeared at her best, 
a symphony of color, sunshine, and 
warmth, Klogh noted the large mutilate 
body of a fish drifting down toward him, 
which finally came to a standstill directly 
over him. Imagine his surprise to re- 
cognize it as Sammon, the King of Fish, 
the identical creature who, a few months 
before, in one of his magnificent leaps, 
had unwittingly taken little Klogh in nis 
mouth and for an instant raised him far 
above his native element. But alas, 
how changed! Instead of the shiny s1- 
very sides, the eye full of fire and anima- 
tion—in place of the energy and spirit 
which characterized the fish during the 
run up stream in August, Klogh now be- 
held almost a wreck; the dull eye and 
scarred, lustreless sides, the frayed fins 
and tail, the emaciated form, all told a 
story of hardship. The oyster’s heart 
beat a little faster from pity. 

“And whence do you come and where 
are vou going?” he asked. At first Sam- 
mon either did not not hear, or, like the 


“Where Ona, the clam, meets with 
his annual persecution.” 


trout, considered the oyster unworthy of 
his attention, but our hero had grown to 
be of quite respectable size, and his voice 
had kept pace with the rest of his devel- 
opment, so, after repeated callings, Sam- 
mon deigned to notice him. 

“We left the beautiful sea last sum- 
mer,” said he, “having come slowly up 
the coast, taking our time to play in the 
surf while passing long stretches of 
beach, where Ona the Clam meets with 
his annual persecution, and Skuse feeds 
on Hake cast up by the sea. We passed 
many a bay set like a jewel among sur- 
rounding hills, and left behind us the 
fog-hidden lighthouse where waves break 
upon jagged rocks, and where, at low tide, 
the pools are like gardens, lined with 
flower-like animals of many colors. Hun- 


“And Skuse feeds on Hake cast 
up by the sea.” 
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“The fog-hidden lighthouse.” 


dreds of Bass and Kelp and Cod did we 
see, but we cared not for these, since we 
were a host unto ourselves. But when 
we reached the mouth of this bay our 
dallying was at an end. Something told 
us.that way up the Yaquina we were born, 
and ae mighty, irresistible desire 
prompted up to return to our birthplace 
and leave there our eggs, as our parents 
did before us. One day, two days, three 
days we rested at the mouth, taking our 
last food in the sea, and then, the fresh 
water reaching us with the salt, beck- 
oned us to come, and we could wait no 
longer.” The remembrance of the run 
seemed to revive the drooping spirits of 
Sammon, for he continued, after a short 
pause, his voice weak but trembling with 
excitement. “Then hundreds of us en- 
tered the bay with a rush like a whirl- 
wind. No more food for us; but one pur- 
pose possessed us al! and drove us madly 
forward. Little we cared for the shining 
lures which attracted Silversides, our 
cousin. “Many of us fell victims to the 
cruel tan-colored nets stretched at dead 
of night .o stop our progress, and not a 
few were eaten by hateful Ollyyu, our 
deadly enemy. Many survived. Up, up 
we went, until we reached the falls and 
the rocks where the river shallows.” 
Sammon looked sadly at his bruised sides 
and frayed fins and continued: “Ah, that 
was cruel work—again and again we 


909 


leaped, and over and over again we 
failed, falling on rough and jagged points 
which tore and wounded us. We couid 
not turn back; something within us made 
us reckless of our lives, filled us with this 
one overpowering purpose—to reach the 
gravelly beds above and place there our 
orange-colored eggs safe from the cruel 
trout which were following, intent only 
on devouring. We reached our goal, and 
there, under the drooping alders on the 
shaded sun-flecked bottom, we placed our 
precious burdens. sut alas, how tired 
we were, how weak, bruised and bleed- 
ing! Many of my brothers and sisters 
died there; their bodies are now rotting 
on the rocks in the autumn sunsnine. 
Some, like me, started to return to the 
sea, but died exhausted by the way. 
Others lived and with me are going back 
to our beloved ocean.” 

Then Sammon allowed the tide to carry 
him gently down stream, poor wrecked 
specimen of a noble type, sadly drifting 
to the sea, the “happy land,” in whose 
cold and clear depths, below the reach 
of cruel waves and more cruel man, let 
us hope that new strength and new vigor 
and new beauty were again obtained. 


“The pools are like gardens lined 
with flower-like animals.” 


CHAPTER Vil. The End. 
This tale of hardship made Klogh 
rather sober. He knew nothing of the 
world described by Sammon, any more 


[Sinee this story was written icthyologists have 
established the fact, apparently, that the Chinook 
Silmon of the P.cifie Co«st (Oncorhynchus tsch- 
awythsche) never returns to the sea after spawn- 
ixg. The author, however, prefers to let the story 
of Sammon remain as it is without any change 
beyond this explanatory note. F. L. W.] 
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than he appreciated the talk of Tzum 
Sammon, the trout, but there had been 
brought before him two impressive pic- 
tures—one the King of Fish, revelling in 
strength and beauty, later the same fish 
scarred, mutilated, almost dead. Some- 
thing with which his oystership was not 
familiar must have caused this change, 
and he tried to picture the scenes and 
circumstances which had been brought 
to his notice so vividly. It was too much 
for his imagination, however, and he 
once more settled himself comfortably to 
his oyster existence without solving the 
riddle. 

As might be expected, the psycnic ac- 
tivities of an oyster are not very exten- 
sive; one could hardly expect Klogh’s 
oyster mind to grapple successfully with 
questions suggested by the Struggle for 
Existence among organisms, examples of 
which struggle had been so well-illus- 
trated in his own experience and in those 
of other creatures with which he had 
come in contact. He did not realize that 
the fact of his being alive illustrated che 
Survival of the Fittest, as though Dame 
Nature had selected him as the most fit 
to represent his species here in time to 
come. Nor did he trouble himself with 
the great questions of Heredity, questions 
which to-day thrust themselves so fre- 
quently upon the human mind. Being 
stationary, and having but little to oc- 
cupy himself with beyond food getting 
and observation (as far as an oyster can 
observe) of the objects in his immediate 
neighborhood, his interest centered parti- 
cularly upon his own condition. He loved 
to slip his smooth mantle vack and forth 
over the smoother pearly lining of nis 
shell, and he realized, after a fashion, 
that his limy shell, with its nacreous 1n- 
ner coat, had been made and was increas- 
ing in size by means of the activity of 
that very mantle, which, therefore, not 
only served as a cape to cover and pro- 
tect his delicate gills, but was also a 
lime-producing organ. He was proud, 
too, of his gills, over which and through 
which the water constantly flowed, bring- 
ing oxygen to his colorless blood and car- 
rying away the old oxygen which had 
been used in the nourishment of his tis- 
sues. 


Well, most oysters come to the same 
end eventually, and Klogh was no excep- 
tion to the rule, though destined to play 
an important part in a great problem. A 
beautiful, ever-to-be-remembered day 
smiled on Yaquina: 


“_. a@ day lost from some perfect June, 
And set within the middle of November. 
It has the golden mystery of September 
And the blue skies of a warm summer 
noon. 
So soon 
A gray and lonely morrow will arise, 
This fair day well is worth the holding 
fast. 
Behold! how dreamily the mute sea lies 
Below; how sea birds lazily drift past; 
And how the mountains, white for cen- 
turies, 
Shine on the sky.” 


It came to pass, on this eventful day, 
that the long thing like two rakes fas- 
tened together, and known as oyster- 
tongs, was lowered near him and began 
its crunching tour of discovery. Klogh’s 
oyster heart beat very fast, for he felt 
that the climax of his life was approach- . 
ing. In his excitement his little cilia or 
swimmers cease working, the two valves 
of his shell shut together with a snap, 
and he waited in suspense for he knew 
not what. The jaws came nearer cnd 
nearer, their teeth grating against shells 
and pebbles, and lo, they finally closed 
over our little hero, slightly injuring the 
edge of his shell, and he felt himself 
lifted,—lifted through the water, up into 
the warm bright sunlight, where The 
Naturalist, who had been long looking 
for him, seized him dripping with water 
and held him aloft with a shout of 
triumph. 
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The Sacred Furnace of Mon War 


BY HARRIET QUIMBY 


OWN on the fringe 
of San _ Francisco’s 
Chinatown standsan 
old-fashioned domi- 
cile with barred win- 
dows. In front of it 
hangs a huge, almost 
transparent red lan- 
tern. The doors are covered with long 
narrow slips of paper of that peculiar 
red, which at once determines the na- 
tionality of its inmates to be oriental. 
An ordinary place to the uninitiated, but 
to the almond-eyed Celestial it is sacred, 


Sacred from the inscription over the 
aoor, to the blue smoke that curls up and 
mingles with the fog. It is the sacred 
furnace of Chinatown, in the fires of 
which are incinerated the papers, the dis- 
carded books, even the daily newspaper 
of the Chinese quarter. The papers, 
either with printed matter or script with 
Chinese characters, their ashes are holy. 
They are carefully burned to the ac- 
companiment of incense and _ incanta- 
tions, then their ashes are disposed of 
with the most reverential care. That 
they may not be contaminated with the 
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touch of human fingers they are put into 
sacks and carried out to sea, where the 
tide runs swift, and there they are given 
into the care of old Neptune, who re- 
spects equally the customs of all La 
tions. Perhaps you have never noticed 
during your Chinatown rambies, that to 
find a scrap of paper with Chinese char- 
acters written upon it is almost an im- 
possibility. There is everything else 
from fish heads to broken lanterns, rags, 
sacks, botties, debris of every descrip- 
tion, but a paper—no. When Ah Sing 
ambles into the shop to get a steaming 
slice of pig, roasted whole, which hangs 
so temptingly brown in the door way, 
he does not bring a plate wrapped up 
in an ordinary newspaper, as one of the 
same class of any other nation would 
do. He has a plain brown paper or one 
of the American product. Get pig’s 
grease on a Chinese newspaper—well | 
should say not, but an American, Oh! 
that is different. The yellow and non- 
yellow journals of American editorship 
are put to every ignominious use. They 
may even~ be trod upon, one of the 
highest insults a Chinaman can offer to 
the memories of his ancestors. Who 
cares. The American does not under- 
stand, so tread upon his papers if you 
will, but spare the literature of China. 
“You Mellican man no sabby. Heap no 
sabby. You all’e same stlep on letter. 
You put him in ash barrel. You throw 
him stleet. You heap no sabby. Him 
Chinaman, he burn. He no stlep on, alle 
same sakled.” The letters of the Chin- 
ese are held sacred because Con- 
fucius and his contemporary’ sages 
used the same characters to reach the 
world with the words of wisdom which 
have immortalized their names. Letters 
that enter into any of the names of lune 
Chinese Saints are reverenced, last anu 
best reason of all, because the ancestors, 
almost from the beginning of time have 
used this silent method of communica- 
tion. Out of respect to them their papers 
and letters are thrice sacred. 

“We cannot understand your attitude 
in regard to the literature of your coun- 
try,” said Mr. Ting, the pastor of the 
Chinese Baptist Church. “You are 
The new arrivals 


seemingly indifferent. 
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from our land never having seen any- 
thing like 1. done before, are surprised 
and alarmed when they behold you wrap- 
ping packages with newspapers, clean- 
ing windows, kindling fires, or any one 
of the hundred uses that papers are put 
to every day. Kven your letters and 
private correspondence you carelessly 
throw in the grate or consign to the 
waste basket, which is even worse. You 
step on, tear into shreds, and abuse in 
every way that which to us, written in 
our tongue, is holy. We would no more 
think of tramping upon a business letter 
than we would the Bible. They are 
equally sacred. You ask why the letters 
of our countrymen are all gathered to- 
gether and burned in one furnace. It is 
because very few private dwellings are 
fitted with the proper equipments with 
which to burn sacred papers and pre- 
serve their ashes. Should we cast them 
in the flames as your people do, their 
ashes would then mingle with that of 
the wood and coal; as the ashes of the 
writing is no less sacred than the writ- 
ing itself, they must be cared for with 
the same respect. Every home is pro- 
vided With a clean box in which to re- 
ceive the papers. To this the collector 
comes three times a week to gather 
them and convey them to the sacred tur- 
nace. The writing of the American peo- 
ple is, from biblical authority, handed 
down from the tablets of stone. ‘he 
same mode of writing was used by the 
Holy Men and Saints, yet, while the Bible 
is held in reverence, these writings, 
which are as holy from another point of 
view, are destroyed.” 

The sacred furnace is called The Fur- 
nace of Mon War, which, translated, 
means “Furnace of Beautiful Writing.” 
Mon War is also the name of the club 
organized for the purpose of paying trib- 
ute to the ancestral memories. The club 
is composed of about one hundred and 
fifty members, the most influential resi- 
dents in Chinatown; by a tax paid 
monthly by the voluntary subscribers 
the organization is supported, and the 
salaries of old Chin Ching, the keeper ox 
the sacred furnace, and his assistants in 
gathering the papers are paid. 

We found old Chin Ching standing on 
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the club steps, off duty for a few hours 
and evidently in a very happy frame of 


mind, for he was ready and willing to . 


talk, an unusual thing for a discreet 
native of China. However, the excep- 
tion, with many gesticulations, explained 
not very lucidly all about the “sakled”’ 
papers, supplementing his information 
by leading the way to the double-barred 
doors of Mon War Sher, and inviting us 
to inspect the furnace. From an open- 
ing over the entrance rose fragrant devil- 


wall; on either side of the oven groups 
of incense sticks send up tiny columns 
of blue. Facing the furnace on the op- 
posite side of the room is the altar or 
private joss of the club. From a brass 
pendulum in the center in front of a 
fierce-looking dragon burns the sacred 
lamp filled with peanut oil. On either 
side of the altar and in various parts of 
the room more incense spirals, and 
gradually disappears in clouds of subtie 
fragrance. In the early days of the 


The day’s gathering. 


dispersing incense. Chin Ching patient- 
ly fumbled with the lock, drawing bolts, 
unlatching springs, and finally the heav- 
ily-barred panels swung away, and we 
entered the sacred apartments, where 
“beautiful writings’’ are incinerated and 
the ashes preserved from the contami- 
nating influence of the every day worla. 
The furnace is a brick oven-like affair 
about five feet in height, and in width 
it occupies some four feet of space be- 
tween the two windows on the outer 


Chinese New Year the priests from we 
joss houses gather and each on alter- 
nate days hold ceremony, uttering incan- 
tations and invoking blessings upon the 
sacred furnace and the Mon War Sher 
for the coming year. A framed inscrip- 
tion upon the wall of this room, trans- 
lated says: “The Spirits of our ancestors 
are pleased that we keep sacred the 
writings of our country.’ In one end of 
the room, waiting to be taken to the sea, 
lay piled a number of gray bags labelled 
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“Sacred ashes of Mon War.” Once a 
week these bags of ashes are taken vy 
a Mon War wagon, kept especially for 
the purpose, to the water front, and 
there in a boat manned by Chin Ching 
and his assistants, are rowed far out 
near the Golden Gate, where the waters 
are pure and the tide runs swift. There 


they are emptied out, and on the crest of 
the waves are swept out to mingle with 
the salt of the Pacific. 

Every morning, when the sun is just 
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the laundry list from the poorest resi- 
dent. This keeping of the Sacred Fur- 
nace is not a law of the Court, but a 
law handed down from the early days of 
China and for hundreds of years. Though 
it is generally kept a secret, it is ob- 
served wherever a number of Chinamen 
are congregated. In Canton and all other 
large cities of China a number of these 
sacred furnaces are maintained in order 
to handle all the letters, for there too, 
every house from the richest to the 


The sacred rite. 


tinging the sky, the Mon War gatherers 
begin their work of collecting the “Beau- 
tiful Writing.” Every house in Caina- 
town is visited; those who can afford to 
do so pay twenty-five cents a month— 
those who cannot afford that amount save 
their letters just the same, for the Gods 
of Mon War do not excuse the poor. 
Aristocracy has no influence.  vrolitics 
hold no sway in the Sacred Furnace. 
The script from the brush of the Em- 
peror makes no purer blaze than does 


most menial reserve their papers for tae 
carrier. The Emperor has his private 
joss house, and to this are conveyed all 
the royal letters. They are burned by a 
priest who also disposes of the ashes as 
they do here by consigning them to the 
sea. At about five o’clock the gatherers 
come in bearing on their shoulders tne 
cumbersome grey bags, whose _ sides 
bulge with the collections of the day. 
Upon the floor in front of the furnace 
they are emptied, generally making a. 
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Sacking the sacred ashes. 


pile several feet in height. Papers, let- 
ters, bills and manuscripts, all colors, 
sizes and shapes; tiny narrow red slips, 
great yellow posters, letters, bundles of 
them tied together, some of them strongly 
bespeaking romance, and any number of 
curious things, but not one in all that 
tempting assortment can be touched, not 
even to examine the odd Chinese inscrip- 
tions. “All same sakled, no read, no 
touch, no handle, you sabee, I burn, I no 
look.” 

“Where you gather them?” 

“Oh, catch’em ebly place, ebly house.”’ 

“You take from the Chinese Consul. 
Ho Yow?” 

“Oh, heap, ebly day.” 

And the old Chinaman extended his 
arms to illustrate the bundle of private 
correspondence and papers that the up- 
to-date Ho Yow sends to the sacrei fur- 
nace. One place in the world where a 
secret is secure! However reckless a 
highbinder may be, however much he 
may wish possession of certain informa- 
tion, should the desired knowledge ‘e 


given in full, in script already consigned 
to the Mon War Sher he would not touch 
it; he could not for the sake of his own 
peace of mind on earth, rouse the ire of 
all those generations of departed ances- 
tors. He could not afford to jeopardise 
his position on the next plain by defiling 
a holy place. No wonder the Six Com- 
panies feel perfectly secure in sending 
their unsealed secrets to the furnace. 
Great bags of letters are taken from the 
various clubs daily. The dainty little 
almond-eyed women of China watch for 
the gatherer in order to place with their 
own hands into the sacred bag the mis- 
sives which are so precious to them. 
The Chinese belles when off with the old 
love and on with the new, holds no mid- 
night seance with love letters; there is 
no consigning of piece by piece the once 
precious script and watching the blue 
flames leap and dance sending their 
thoughts back and making one feel like 
a murderess as the contents of the buna:e 
crumbles in ashes. There is little chance 
for romance in the correspondence of 
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the Chinese, for with few exceptions 
they feel duty bound to burn all writing 
as soon as its purport is comprehended. 
Every day of the 365 the Mon War Sher 
is purified by clouds of incense, and 
every day the sacred fire fed by sacred 
fuel burns and sends up a sacred smoke 
—a mute offering to the Gods, a tribute 
to the memory of Confucius and an an- 
cestral reverence in which all Chinese 
join. 

Poetical China! Surely in many re- 
spects she scores over the more practi- 
cal nations. 

Another interesting fact worthy of 
note regarding the Sacred Furnace and 
its aged keeper is the nightly visitation 
of the feline inhabitants of Chinatown. 
Every night when the hands of the clock 
get around to ten old Chin Ching holds 
a reception on the front steps. These 
receptions are quiet little affairs gener- 
ally—the guests come and eat their nll 
and go away without even an adieu. 
However it is generally understood that 
the following evening they will return 
for a repetition of the feast. The face 
of old Chin never looks so happy as when 
he is dealing out the morsels of liver to 
ais four-footed visitors. From all por- 
tions of Chinatown the tramp cats as- 
semble to share his hospitality. Some- 
times they number as many as twenty. 
The lean, scraggy, half-frightened ani- 
mals creep stealthily up to get their scraps 
of meat, then scamper away; others, 
grown tame by long good treatment eat 
quietly and saunter off, but they all share 
alike. The cats find a good friend in 
Chin and they well know where to find 


the sacred furnace. Chin is not so well 
possessed of this earthly goods that aoe 
can well afford it, yet each month so 
much is put aside for his cat friends, and 
every day he makes a visit to the butcher 
to provide for their entertainment. When 
asked why he buys meat for strange cacs 
he replied, and brought a Chinese Bible 
for his authority, “Maybe when I feed 
cats I feed my father, my brother or 
my uncle. You sabee picture?” and he 
fumbled the leaves until he found a page 
with an array of princely looking war- 
riors and a few crown-headed kings on 
the upper half. On the lower portion o1 
the page an assortment of crabs, lob- 
sters, cats, beetles and a menagerie of 
impossible animals, both two-footed and 
four-footed, were pictured. “You sabee 
good man. He die, he come back like 
him. Heap money, heap happy,” and 
Ching pointed out the pictures of the 
kings. So, good Chinaman when they die 
and return to earth again live as great 
men; the bad men come back as cats. 
“You see him alle same bad man. Pad 
man he come back maby clab, mayby cat, 
maby horse; maby sometime my father, 
my brother, my cousin not good. All lite. 
Then he came back, alle same cat. Waen 
I feed maybe I feed my father. «cou 
sabee?” 

And perhaps he may. Who knows? 
At any rate his curious belief provides 
the cats of Chinatown with a valuable 
friend and also furnishes Chin a kindly 
disposition. There is no more interesting 
place in the quarter than the Sacred 
Furnace of Mon War and the nightly ren- 
dezvous of Chin’s spiritual ancestors. 
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HIRTY-FOUR years af- 
ter the founding of the 
Overland Monthly, Fran- 
cis Bret Harte, the first 
editor of this magazine, 
died in London, where 
he had made his home 
for many years. To say 
that his death leaves a large vacancy 
in the world of letters is an inadequate 
expression. Harte was the founder of a 


‘school of literature and, because he was 


inimitable, he had myriads of imitators. 
The uniqueness of his work was due to 
two things: his own peculiar genius and 
the condition of society in the eariy Cal- 
ifornian days—the exact counterpart of 
these conditions the world never saw be- 
fore and will probably never see again. 
California had revealed her golden fleece 
and the Argo was laden with a motley 
crew. It was with these strange com- 
panions of Jason that Bret Harte lingered 
and gathered a material which has en- 
enriched the world far more than the gold 
which the Argonauts mined from the 
Sierras. 

It was with the founding of the Over- 
land Monthly in 1868 that Bret Harte’s 


literary career virtually began, and the 


name of Bret Harte will always be iden- 
tified with this magazine. It was in July, 
1868, the initial issue of the Overland 
Monthly, that Harte struck his first great 
note in “San Francisco from the Sea”’— 


“Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest by the Western gate; 


Upon thy heights so lately won 
Still slant the banners of the sun; 


Thou seest the white seas strike 
their tents. 
O Warder of two Continents, 


And scornful of the peace that flies 
Thy angry winds and sullen skies, 


Thou drawest all things, small and 
great, 
To thee, beside the Western gate.” 


- But the work that made a great furore 
at the time of its publication and which 


brought a storm of discussion about tue 
head of the author and his publishers, 
was “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” whicia 
appeared in the second issue of the Over- 
land Monthly (August 1868). This story, 
written so early in Harte’s career, was 
teeming with the best of his genius. It 
was conceived in the wild zest of youth 
and was so unconventional as to excite 
the eternal enmity of his more ortho- 
dox readers. Among the brilliant coterie 
who supported the Overland Monthly at 
that time were, Samuel L. Clemens, Ina 
D. Coolbrith, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Noah Brooks, and later, Edgar Fawcett. 
Mark Twain was then a struggling news- 
paper man who had followed the quest 
of gold and had turned to writing. He 
was just back from abroad and most of 
his earlier contributions were in the 
way of reminiscences of travel in France 
and Germany. 

With the “Luck of Roaring Camp” Bret 
Harte’s luck seemed to have begun. ‘lhe 
‘“‘Heathen Chinee” appeared in the Over- 
land Monthly shortly afterward and the 
name of its author was circulated broad- 
cast. In 1870 he moved to New York 
and in 1878 he was appointed as consul 
to Crefela, Germany. Up to 1885 he was 
identified with various consular posts, 
but after that time he resided in London, 
following a career of letters. 

The remarkable feature in Bret Harte’s 
career was the fact that, although he 
left California in 1870 never to return, 
he wrote vividly realistic tales of Cali- 
fornia up to the time of his death in 
1902. His mind was a storehouse bur- 
dened with a wealth of memories gath- 
ered in early California, as fertile in 
romance as in all things. 

We shall have more to say concerning 
Bret Harte and early California in our 
September number, which will contain 
contributions from. leading literary people 
all over the world and will deal with the 
growth of California’s art and industries 
during the thirty-four years since the 
Overland Monthly was founded and Bret 
Harte made a golden age of letters in 
California. 
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The ‘‘Peace Strike’ in San Francisco 


LAURA 


BRICE POWERS 


With illustrations by courtesy of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


HE recent strike among 
the San Francisco street- 
car men was the result 
of ten months’ work on 
the part of union organ- 
izers. In July, 1901, sev- 
eral employes of the 
Market-Street Railway 
Company met and organized a union. 
Although they thought their meetings 
strictly secret, their employers knew of 
their action, and the next morning they 
were dismissed from the employ of the 
company. They continued their work 
of organization, though, with as much 
secrecy as possible, slowly gaining re- 
cruits. The men were closely watched, 
and whenever a man was known to have 
joined the union he was discharged. In 
April of this year the union had about 
three hundred members, and the leaders 
concluded that the time was ripe for a 
strike. The railroad company was peti- 
tioned for better wages and _ shorter 
hours. The petition was denied, and on 
the evening of April 19th the strike 
leaders began their work. The Powell 


street car that reached Market street 
at 6:30 was stopped and the crew told 
tu cease work. Then as fast as the cars 
came in similar orders were issued. At- 
tention was turned to the Market street 
line, and cars were stopped as fast as 
they came along. Then, one after another 
the other lines under the control of che 
United Railways (recent successors of 
the Market-street Railway Company) 
were tied up, as well as the Geary-street 
line. By the morning of the 20th only two 
systems were in operation, the Califor- 
nia and the Union street lines, the em- 
ployes of those roads having no griev- 
ances. 

The railway company, knowing the 
numerical weakness of the union, was 
genuinely surprised at the completeness 
of the tie-up, and the strikers were jubi- 
lant. They had been more successful 
than they had hoped for. They showed 
their peaceable intentions by instructing 
the men who had quit work to take the 
cars back to the barns, and to protect 
the railway company’s property from the 
attacks of hoodlums and misguided sym- 
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The “Peace Strike” in San Francisco. 


President Cornelius 
of the Carmen’s Union. 


pathizers at all hazards. Then the work 
of strengthening the union began. Nearly 
3,000 men had quit work, and in the 
course of two or three days nearly all of 
them had become union men. 

The strike continued for just a week, 
and it was a week that the residents of 
San Francisco will never forget. For a 
city of 350,000 people to suddenly have 
its street transportation facilities cut off 
was a serious matter. When Monday 
morning dawned the gravity of the situ- 
ation dawned fully upon the suburban- 
ites who had business down town and 
found no cars to take them there. They 
had either to walk, hail a milk wagon, 
or take a passage in a precarious emer- 
gency bus. Many brought forth their dis- 
carded bicycles and made more or less 
of a success of getting to business on 
time. To one who had any sense of 
humor the situation was very amusing. 
Express wagons and vehicles of all sorts 
were pressed into service, and horses 
in every stage of decrepitude were at- 
tached to them. A rate of ten cents to 
most parts of town, except the extreme 
suburbs, was established, and for a week 
this was the regular mode of travel. 
Market street was lined with wagons, 
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backed up against the pavements, the 
drivers of each shouting their destina- 
tion and encouraging patronage by every 
persuasive means. Vehicles were crowd- 
ed to the limit, but in spite of the incon- 
veniences the people made rather a holi- 
day out of the trouble. Indeed, one of 
the principal things noticeable during 
the week was the cheerfulness of the 
general public. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to 
settle the strike. On Thursday, April 
24th, a communication was sent to the 
car-men by the railway officials consent- 
ing to a conference. They wished it held 
in their own offices, to which the men 
would not consent. Then Mayor Schmitz 
suggested his office as a meeting place, 
to which the employers would not agree. 
A deadlock was threatened, but Michael 
Casey, Commissioner of Public Works, 
urged the men to yield. Mayor Schmitz 
also advised the same course, and at last 
the men agreed. 

The principal demands made by the 
men were a wage scale of twenty-five 
cents an hour, ten hours a day, the work 
to be done within twelve hours, an 
abandonment of the insurance policies 
issued to them by the company, their 


President Holland 
of the United Railways. 
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recognition as a union, and the rein- 


statement of the men discharged for 


joining the union. The company ans- 
wered that they would pay the wages 
asked, ten hours to constitute a day’s 
work, tse work to be done within four- 
teen hours. They agreed to reinstate 
the men discharged and not to discharge 
any more for union affiliations, but would 
not agree to the clause demanding that 
none but union men be employed, all 
grievances however, to be made by the 
union as a body. They acceded to tne 
strikers’ demands regarding insurance. 
On Saturday the union met to vote on the 
proposition, and voted unanimously to 
accept the terms. That evening the cars 
were again running after a week of idle- 
ness. Thus ended a unique strike. 
Probably no strike of such magnitude 
was ever conducted so peaceably. Credit 
for this is due to all parties concerned. 
President Cornelius, of the union, was 
the principal director of the _ strike. 
The men organized themselves into peace 
squads for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting the company and preventing vio- 
lence of every sort. They were entirely 
successful. President Holland and the 
other leaders of the opposition showed 
a disposition to meet the men half way, 


The strike didn’t effect him. 


and Mayor Schmitz was indefatigable in 
his efforts to keep peace and bring about 
an early settlement. The trouble ended 
with perfect good feeling. 


The Advisory Board of Strikers. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


Remembering that 

Among Bret’ Bret Harte’s Califor- 
Harte’s Latest nia is the California 
Books. of fifty years ago, 


we yet have its indi- 

vidual atmosphere in 
his tales, its landscape, the spirit of its 
people in the rustic districts, as realisti- 
cally re-created as in anything which has 
ever been written. There have been 
times when we have doubted if the great 
romancer would ever again wear any- 
thing as full of wildness and vivid life 
and fresh, elemental feeling as tne 
stories he wrote at first, but his last 
published collection, “Openings In the 
Old Trail,” containing some old and 
some new tales, are as good as his best. 
We call him a romancer advisedly, for 
any one of his short stories is a complete 
romance, exciting or mysterious, deep- 
ened by sentiment and touched with hu- 
mor. His literary style, of course, was 
always wonderful, and he could tell of a 
mountain girl going to gather in her 
washing after dark in a way to make you 
hold your breath. There are nine tales 
in this little red volume—“A Mercury of 
the Foothills,” “Colonel Starbottle for 
the Plaintiff,” “The Landlord of the Big 
Flume Hotel,” “A Buckeye Hollow In- 
heritance,” “The Reincarnation of 
Smith,” “Lanty Foster’s Mistake,”’ 
(originally published in a recent Over- 
land Monthly), “An Ali Baba of the 
Sierras,” “Miss Peggy’s Proteges,” “The 
Goddess of Excelsior.” Bret Harte sel- 
dom repeated himself in his numberless 
incidents and episodes, but in this book 
he used the incident of a nature-loving 
youngster’s absolute control over a rat- 
tlesnake, in the first tale and the eighth; 
this last, by the way, “Peggy’s Proteges,” 
though slighter than the others, is very 
significant and charming. Bret Harte’s 
children—what a gallery of bare-footed 
freckle-faced, spirited, roughly clothed, 
and gentie-hearted little pioneers they 


would make. His women always rule 
supremely by right of beauty and impu- 
dence, most American of Americans. 
Pernaps of the stories, “Colonel Starbot- 
tle for the Plaintiff’ is most irrepressibly 
funny, while “The Reincarnation of 
Smith” is most tragic. But for down- 
right subtlety as well as humor, “The 
Goddess of Excelsior,’ who was ordered 
as the bronze statue of a pretty young 
woman, but turned out to be a dress- 
maker’s dummy, is the keenest. Tne 
miners making the best of the situation 
dressed her up in a wonderful Paris 
gown, in which she won, not only their 
unwilling admiration, but respect. The 
simple-hearted liking of the rough men 
for the feminine things with which they 
are so unfamiliar, is well portrayed. And 
a real girl in the end, after playing ghost 
in the Paris gown, falls heir to it, and 
to the blunt but honest affections of we 
breezy Westerner who owns it. But 
the reign of the dressmaker’s dummy is 
only ended by the coming of her rival 
the bronze statue. In other hands, Bret 
Harte’s western material might at times 
seem too melodramatic, but the clever- 
ness of his style and the real truth of 
his memories were invincible. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.25. 
I have for review 


Two Novels of this month two 
the New South. books by Southern 
writers protesting 


against the “black scourge,” which has 
come upon the South as a natural con- 
sequence of the sin of slavery. One is 
written in the hot spirit of revenge, pos- 
sessed of a more than Puritan bigotry, 
and cannot lay claim to any great :it- 
erary merit. “The Leopard’s Spots,” by 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., is apparently a novel 
with a purpose, but what that purpose 
is further than to increase the race 
hatred already existing in the New 
South, is more than I can make out. Tne 
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late Spanish war created considerable 
friendly spirit between the North and 
the South, but for the sake of that re- 
newed affection I hope that Mr. Dixon 
does not represent a large class of men 
in the New South—men who cannot for- 
give certain events of the Civil War 
which it would not be magnanimous for 
the North to mention, and who, in the 
chronic sting of defeat, lay all the pres- 
ent woes of the South to the abolition 
of slavery. The simple fatt is that the 
South owes all her woes not to the abo- 
lition of slavery, but to the original in- 
troduction of slavery. The South is to- 
day like a debauchee who has injected 
a poisonous narcotic into his blood. The 
first effects of the drug were pleasant, 
sedative, languorous, but when the false 
influences have worn away beware the 
gibbering fiends that haunt the sufferer! 
The question of the Black Plague in 
the South is a grave one, and one that 
cries aloud for an answer; but I doubt 
if the stake, the rope, the bloodhound, 
and such inflammatory books as “The 
Leopard’s Spots” wili do aught to miti- 
gate the horror. As a pamphlet, “The 
Leopard’s Spots” is ineffective and falla- 
cious, as a novel it is impossible. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
There are few novels of the South but 
deal with the problem of regeneration 
and with the negro question. The 
South is in a state of transition. It 
is emerging from the debris of the wreck 
of the Civil War—emerging slowly but 
surely. New ideas, new ways of life, 
are coming to its people. They are los- 
ing the idea that they are the only 
ones of the earth, are realizing that 
Northerners have good qualities and cus- 
toms and manners worth adopting. It 


is forty years since the great struggle . 


that nearly dissolved the Union and 
paved the way to its greater consolida- 
tion. The work is going on slowly. 

It is with this condition, these 
thoughts, and these feelings, that “Tune 
Aliens,” by Mary Tappan Wright, deals. 
The story is located in a Southern col- 
lege town, Tallawara, inhabited mostly 
by negroes, and by whites not of the 
very highest quality—whites of the mid- 
dle class with the race pride of the 


haughtiest first families, but without 
quite their qualifications. The plot re 
volves around Professor Thurston, 
a teacher in Tallawara College, and nis 
bride, a Northern girl. At the opening 
of the story they have just arrived from 
their wedding trip. The opening is not 
cheerful—nor, in fact, is any part of 
their wedded life. It has been a friend- 
ship marriage between two people who 
do not understand or appreciate each 
other—who are, in fact, uncongenial. 
Their difficulties give rather a sombre 
tone to the whole book. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The “Parables of 

Parables of Life. Life” of Hamilton 

Wright Mabie are 
presented in a beautifully gotten up vol- 
ume, to which we can give the highest 
praise—it is worthy of the charming 
bits of ethical writing which it contains. 
It is the best book for the smallest price 
I have seen this year. The Outlook Com- 
pany has certainly been wise in placing 
a work of such spiritual significance 
well within the reach of all. On Mr. 
Mabie’s writings the public has long 
since passed an enthusiastic and favor- 
able judgment, suffice it to say that 
these “Parables” are among the most 
delicately beautiful and thoughtful things 
he has done. I will quote one; there 
are eleven of them, and this is the third, 
called “The Last Judgment.” 

“Slowly and painlessly consciousness. 
returned. He looked about him and re- 
membered. It seemed but a moment, 
and yet the life he had lived on earth 
was as far from him as if he had died 
a century ago. In the stillness and the 
measureless quiet which enfolded him 
after those last agonizing hours he knew 
that he had already entered into rest. 
So deep was the peace which fell softly 
as if from the vast heights above him 
that he felt no curiosity and was with- 
out fear. He was in a new life and he 
must find his place in it, but he was 
content to wait; and while he waited 
his thoughts went swiftly back to the 
days when, a little child, he looked up 
at the sky and wondered if the stars 
were the lights in the streets of heaven. 
One by one the years rose out of the 
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depths of his memory, and he recalled, 
step by step, all the way he had come: 
childhood, youth, manhood and age. He 
read with deepening interest the story 
of his life—all his thoughts, his words, 
the things he had done and left undone. 
And as he read he knew what was good 
and what was ill; everything was clear, 
not only in the unbroken record of what 
he had been, but in a sudden perception 
of what he was. At last he knew him- 
self. And while he pondered one stood 
beside him, grave and calm and sweet 
with the purity that is perfect strength. 
Into the face which turned toward him, 
touched with the light of immortal joy, 
he looked up and asked: ‘When shall 
I be judged?” And the answer came: 
‘You have judged yourself. You may 
go where you will.’ ” 

In philosophy, this is in line with ouw 
Omar’s “Thou thyself art Heaven and 
Hell.” In style it reminds me of the 
exquisite “Pastels in Prose” of the mod- 
ern French classicists. 

Outlook Co., New York, Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Henry 

A New Woman from Dudenay, who 

a British Pen. made a popular 
success with 

her book, “The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken,” is out with another interest- 
ing novel, “Spindle and Plough,” in which 
she also draws a character whose most 
powerful attraction lies in the strength 
of her maternal feelings. Shalisha, the 
odd, boyish heroine, who has been pro- 
fessionally trained to be a gardener, and 
whose soul is as honest and noble as 
her boots are big, is not as thoroughly 
original a character in fiction as the 
author evidently intended her to be. To 
be sure, her trade is rather “up-to-date,” 
and she wears knickerbockers while en- 
gaged in it, and with not half the grace 
of a Rosalind, but her indifference to 
her lovers, and contempt for the trifling 
occupations of her female relatives, are 
qualities with which many a lady novel- 
ist heretofore has embellished her ideal 
maid—the manliest she could manufac- 
ture. It is natural that Mrs. Dudenay 
should admire manly qualities, but why 
clothe them in a woman’s form, and 
give us a being so dramatically strange 
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and fantastic as Shalisha? It is strain- 


ing a point and an arrant affectation to 


try to inveigle us into admiring a young 
woman because she wears ugly boots 
and men’s trowsers. We really couldn’t 
keep it up. We are pleased, of course, 
because she loves children, but all 
women do more or less, and need not 
grub in the soil in order to cultivate the 
maternal passion. In fact, we think the 
author of “Spindle and Plough” a little 
hard on hef own sex. Never was a 
book better named, for Shalisha loves 
the out-doors, the work of the fields, 
the feel of her own plough (which hap- 
pens to be gardening), and it is long 
before she is won to domesticity and the 
spindle. But her spirit is as broad and 
rough in its strength as that of an in- 
telligent peasant, and the types we are 
given of “the spindle women,” to stand 
beside her, suffer by comparison, and are 
surely the worst of their type. Her 
mother, Mrs. Pilgrim, is the weakest 
and prettiest of fools, enough to disgust 
any daughter, and of the other charac- 
ters in the book none attract but that of 
Felix, the ranch foreman. The episode 
of Mr. Poundsberry, the lover of Mrs. 
Pilgrim, is very funny, though it seems 
unnatural. The charm of the book lies 
in its remarkably vivid sketching of 
English out-door life, its portrayal of 
the purity of Nature love and the smooth 
strength of style with which the really 
engrossing tale is unfolded. 
In “The Lady Para- 
Beautifully Told mount,” Mr. Henry 
at Great Length. Harland has _ writ- 
ten quite as charm- 
ing a book as was “The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box.” It is a delicately beautiful story, 
exquisite in setting and matter, told in 
a manner which is irreproachable and 
unapproached by that of any other 
writer. Mr. Harland’s dainty choice of 
words, the poetry of his diction, are un- 
equaled. The story is of a wonderful, 
spirited young creature, Susanna, Coun- 
tess of Sampaolo, in whose Italian veins 
runs some English blood. When she is 
twenty-two and has become freed from 
the control of her guardians, she pro- 
ceeds to carry out a long-cherished 
scheme. Taking the name of Madame 
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Torrebianca, she goes to England, and 
tc a certain country place in England, 
with the deliberate intention (yet always 
delicately expressed even to herself) of 
winning the love there of Anthony Cra- 
fcr’, whose ancestors are the same as 
hers, but who according to her idea, has 
been unjustly deprived of estates which 
are now hers. Thereupon ensues the 
love story of the two, which is an idyl 
of green English lanes and gardens, al- 
ways picturesqued by the  high-bred, 
witty, passionate personalities of the 
English heir and the Italian heir to the 
estates of Sampaolo. Another charac- 
ter is the eccentric but lovable young 
Adrian Willes, “by vocation a composer 
and singer of songs, and contrapuntally” 
(his own words) “Anthony Craford’s 
housemate, monitor, land agent, and 
man of business.” No other people make 
anything but an infrequent appearance 
on the pages, though when they do come, 
each is distinctly drawn. Old Commo- 
dore Fregi, Susanna’s guardian, is well 
done, and there is humor in the Italian 
brothers Baldo, who drive their four-in- 
hand and rush from tennis to boating 
and back to tea in close imitation of the 
English. The figure of Susanna, allur- 
ing, dainty, haughty, beautiful, with a 
gentle humor, a sweet determination, 
is always fascinating. We should say that 
no one draws an aristocratic type with 
such understanding, subtlety and fidelity 
as does Mr. Harland. What Ouida of 
course could never do, long as she tried, 
he has done—done without exaggeration 
or over dramatic color, one of the most 
aristocratic types of Europe—one of 
those fair Italian countesses who reign 
in their palaces along the Adriatic. 


“The Golden Poppy,” the delightful lit- 
tle book gotten up by Professor Emory 
Evans Smith of Stanford University and 
contributed to by the best writers in the 
West, has already exhausted a first edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies and is going into a 
second edition. In justice to the author 
I should like to explain that, due to an 
error, “California’s State Flower,” which 
appeared in last month’s Overland 
Monthly under the authorship of Grace 
Hortense Tower, quoted very liberally 


from “The Golden Poppy” without cred- 
iting the author. This mistake was due 
to the omission of an explanatory foot- 
note which was intended to explain the 
source from which the information was 
derived. “The Golden Poppy” is covered 
by a copyright and its contents cannot 
be used without the consent of the 
author. 


Two handsome volumes are contained 
in “Men and Memories,” Personal Rem- 
inescences by John Russell Young, edited 
by his wife, May D. Russell Young. A 
biographical sketch precedes the chap- 
ters proper, which are full of remines- 
cences of famous men and women, as 
Sumner, Blaine, Phillips, the Cary sisters, 
Edwin Booth, Robert Browning,- George 
Eliot, Henry Irving, and many others. 
Of Mr. Young, who was appointed Lib- 
rarian of Congress by McKinley, said 
that, “He knew public men on both 
sides of the ocean, with equal and fam- 
iliar intimacy. Letters; the Stage; Pol- 
itics; and the world of larger finance and 
administration, were all familiar to him. 

Naturally the “Men and Memories” of 
such a man are well worth perusal. F. 
Tennyson Neely, Publisher. New York. 


A work which should be in every Cal- 
ifornian’s library is “The American Fur 
Trade of the Far West,” comprised in 
three volumes. It is a history of the 
pioneer Trading Posts and early fur com- 
panies of the Missouri Valley and the 
Rocky Mountains and of the Overland 
Commerce with the Santa Fe, by 
Hiram Martin Chittenden, Captain Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., and author of 
“The Yellowstone.” 


Published by Francis P. Harper. New 
York. 


“Windows For Sermons,” is the name 
of a new book, by Dr. Louis Albert Banks, 
who has been the most helpful as well 
as the most voluminous “preacher to the 
preachers” now living. This last of his 
twenty published volumes reveals Dr. 
Banks’ principles and methods in the 
use of illustrative materials for sermons. 
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“Continental” Gold Dredger operating near Oroville. 


THE GOLD DREDGING ERA 


BY ANNA MORRISON REID 


r Oroville, Butte County, has 

dawned an epoch that will revolu- 

tionize mining in the State of Cali- 

fornia. For more than fifty years 
a golden flow from various mining opera- 
tions in Butte County has replenished 
the stream of general prosperity through- 
out the State. From the files of the “Oro- 
ville Register” we learn that Judge C. 
F. Lott, who has lived in or near Oro- 
ville since 1849, has made the following 
estimates of the fabulous sums mined 
in Butte from his actual and personal 
knowledge: 

At Bidwell Bar, including both sides of 
the Middle Fork, to its junction with the 
North Fork of Feather River, from 1849 
to the present time (October, 1897), 
$5,000,000. 

Long’s Bar, including Smith’s Bar, 
White Rock, Cherokee Ravine, and both 


sides of the river, to the junction of the 
North and Middle Fork of Feather River, 
since mining began, $17,738,000. 

From Morris Ravine to mouth of Dry 
Creek, half a mile or more below Oro- 
ville, for the same period, $16,925,000. 

From the Lava Bed Mines, adjacent to 
Oroville, worked from 1871, by thousands 
of Chinese with sluice and _ rocker, 
$27,000,000. 

The total amount of gold extracted 
within five miles of Oroville, is given 
at $62,263,000. 

Torrential streams have washed the 
gold for ages, from a thousand hills, into 
the great body of the Feather River, 
whose waters have distributed the treas- 
ure over miles of plain and valley. 

To secure this, labor and ingenuity 
have advanced through a constant evolu- 
tion from the most primitive methods 
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of mining, to schemes and experiments of 
gigantic magnitude. Some of these, for 
reasons that shall be set forth here, 
have failed. But the colossal digging ma- 
chine—the gold dredger—is a success. 

Pick, pan and shovel, the rocker, the 
string of sluice boxes with the “Long 
Tom” at the end, the ground sluice, which 
was ground broken up by pick and crow- 
bar, or loosened by blast, then water car- 
ried by ditch or flume, confined by dam 
or reservoir, turned upon it, to wash the 
earth and gravel through the sluices, 
and catch the gold in the riffles. 

Many of the earlier miners did not pre- 
pare for the ground sluice, by ditch, 
flume or dam, but depended upon fresh- 
ets during heavy rains. In the memory 
of the writer lives many a picture of the 
earlier ways of mining—men clad in rub- 
ber coats and boots that reached the 
hip, and “sou’wester hats,” frantically 
delving in a blinding rain to rush their 
store of earth through the boxes, while 
they might yet utilize the forces of the 
storm. 

And another: a string of sluice-boxes 
in old Dixon Ravine, which is a tribu- 
tary to Oregon Gulch, a man and boy 
bending to the shovel from early morn 
until set of sun, with only the inter- 
mission of the sweet, bright hour of early 
summer noon. <A_ golden-haired baby 
playing on a blanket, spread upon the 
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dry bed rock; a woman, gentle, refined 
and beautiful, standing at the Long Tom, 
sluice fork in hand, through the long 
hours of tne day, and a little girl, with 
dreaming eyes and dark brown curls 
that touched her waist, watching the 
baby, and waiting to “pick” the sluice 
boxes after the “clean-up” for the last 
“color” of gold. 

Those were the days when, at the old 
Buffalo Ledge, one of the first quartz 
leads worked in Butte, under the dense 
shade of a spreading live oak tree, a 
dozen men or more sat all day upon the 
ground, and broke with stone hammers 
the quartz into pieces fine enough to feed 
the one-horse “arrastre” tediously grind- 
ing near. 

With joke and song, these men of many 
lands worked and laughed the hours 
away. The sledge and stone hammers 
were soon replaced by the mighty iron 
stamp, whose ceaseless jar and rhythm 
waked the echoes in many a California 
canyon through succeeding years. The 
arrastre was increased in capacity a 
dozen fold, and the power of water and 
steam applied where muscle of man and 
horse had once sufficed. 

The old time “ground sluice” was the 
forerunnner of the methods applied later 
to the stupendous working of the hydrau- 
lic mines, which ceased only at the edict 
of an unjust and unnecessary legisla- 
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Bucket chain of the “Continental,” with loaded buckets. 
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miles. 
and valley land, all gold-bearing, lying 
between the Feather and the Sacramento 
rivers. 
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tion, which proved a public calamity. 


One of Butte’s most noted hydraulic 


mines was the Spring Valley mine, at 
the north end of Table Mountain, which 
used 
water, taken from the west branch of 
Feather River, more than forty miles 
from the mine. 
manipulation of its giant appliances and 
apparatus, yielded more than $10,000,000. 


twenty-two hundred inches of 


This mine, under the 


Butte County embraces 1,720 square 
One-third of this is level plain 


Oroville is situated on the Feather 


river, three miles below the junction of 
all its branches, where it ceases to be 


cold water followed, condensing the 
steam. The atmospheric pressure forced 
the tube down into the gravel, but in this 
instance the process of digging and lift- 
ing was not sufficiently perfected, as in 
the later dredging; and this, with the 
fact that much of the gold had been ex- 
tracted from the immediate bed of the 
river, by wing damming in earlier days, 
made this first dredging boat a finan- 
cial failure. 

Beginning about 1882, some six other 
river dredgers were consecutively con- 
structed to experiment in river mining. 
They were all failures as dividend-pay- 
ing investments, although a partial suc- 
cess mechanically. But they were not 
strong enough to go as deep as neces- 


The dredger “Boston,” operating inland. 


a rushing torrent and calms into a deep, 
wide stream. 

It has always been a mining center. 
A rich stratum of “pay gravel” is known 
to underlie the entire site of the town, 
and for miles around it. 


From time to-time, through all the ; 


years since its location, attempts have 
been made to work the river near it, and 
to mine these vast tracts of gravel. 
Twenty odd years ago a tube boat was 
constructed to try the dredging process. 
It was worked something on the princi- 
ple of a pneumatic tube. The tube had 
@ trap door near the bottom. It was 
lowered by machinery to the bed of .ne 
river; then steam under a given pres- 
sure was forced into it. Then jets of 


A novel 


sary into the coarse gravel. 
scheme to mine the bed of Feather river, 
alt a more remote point, was the venture 
known as the Big Bend tunnel. A tunnel 
was run through a mountain, the water 
of the river turned through, and thirteen 
and one-half miles of the river bed laid 


bare. Work was begun in the fall of 
1882, and completed in 1886. Twenty 
miles of road was constructed, a saw 
mill built, and other buildings put up. 
The tunnel was sixteen feet wide, nine 
feet high, and 11,970 feet long. A village 
of two hundred inhabitants sprang up, 
and the pay roll averaged sixty-five men. 
Yet comparatively it was a financial fail- 
ure, as much gold had been taken from 
the same portion of the river in earlier 
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The dredger “Oroville,” operating on 


mining days. 

In May, 1886, a new plan was pro- 
moted by a man named Leonard, a civil 
engineer, who built the second bridge 
over the Sacramento river. His plan 
was to sink a shaft and drive down a 
pneumatic tube. On top of the ground 
was a mighty air compressor, with pipes 
leading to the working shaft. By these, 
any degree of air pressure. could be 
obtained and could be regulated by the 
workman in charge. 

This apparatus was given a trial on 
the bank of Feather River, near Mont- 
gomery street, Oroville. Each section 
of the tube weighed 5,000 pounds, and 
in June, 1886, three sections were down, 
and the workingmen felt no inconven- 
ence, when the engineer sent in ten 
pounds of air to the square inch. The 
water was forced back for some time 
successfully. They went down many 
feet below the river level, drifting along 
on the bedrock for several hundred feet, 
and striking the richest kind of virgin 
gravel, some of it paying $7.00 to the 
single pan. Up to December, 1886, the 
company had expended some $30,000, 
with a bright outlook for success. But 
the air pressure could not be kept strong 
enough, and any reduction of the air 
pressure might be fatal to those em- 
ployed. The machinery began to get out 


the Feather River. 


of repair, air leaks were caused by the 
inward flow of water, the drifts filled 
with water and gravel, and it was at last 
abandoned, as the risk to human life 
was too great to be continued at any 
price. 

After this another plan to mine the 
main bed of the Feather, near Oroville, 
was proposed and carried out by Ham- 
mond Hall, formerly State Engineer; at 
least the work was done under his gen- 
eral direction. 

A solid wall of masonry nearly a mile 
in length was built along the right bank 
of the river, and the water turned by a 
head dam and flume through this canal. 
Every foot of the river bed thus exposed 
had been previously mined by simpler 
methods, and its original richness may 
be judged by the fact that from a pan 
of sand and deposit scooped up years 
before from the side of a bowlder where. 
the river bed had been drained by a 
dam and flume, was taken $2,250 in 
grains of gold about the size of a cucum- 
ber seed. The bold skill and the brave: 
outlay of capital used in the building 
of the wall did not meet with the finan- 
cial reward the enterprise merited. But 
the only lack of judgment and cause of 
failure was in the choice of location. 
Many a stream so mined in California 
would to-day yield a fabulous treasure- 
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of literal sands of gold. 

Some time in 1898 the Couch Dredger, 
a Risdon machine, was set up on the 
“Grant,” or right, side of the river, five 
miles below Oroville. It has been a suc- 
cess from start to finish, and the end 
is not yet. 

There are now fourteen dredgers in full 
and successful operation, both on the 
river and inland, as the modern dreiger 
can be worked anywhere that water is 
available. These are all within sight 
of Oroville, and there are many more in 
course of construction. 

At first some were worked by steam, 
but now all are operated by electricity, 
furnished by the Butte Creek and Bay 
Counties Electric plants. 

The Continental, which may not in- 
aptly be called a dredger of the “first 
magnitude,” lies in its own lagoon at 
the end of Montgomery street, Oroville, 
surrounded by the immense beds of 
gravel, from which, with ponderous 
power it has for months garnered a 
golden revenue. It has been overhauled 
and remodeled in preparation for a 
more extended harvest. From Mr. D. 
P. Cameron, the genial and intelligent 
gentleman in charge, we have learned 
the following facts as to mechanical con- 
struction and mode of working the Con- 
tinental. 

The gravel is lifted by immense buck- 
-ets and the bucket ladder, an endless and 
continuous bucket system, driven by the 
bucket line motor, of one hundred horse 
power and variable speed. The gearing 
and sprocket chain lifts the buckets to 
the top tumbler. From this they empty 
into a hopper. The largest bowlders are 
-carried off by a side chute. Finer gravel 
passes through the hopper and shaking 
screens where it is thoroughly washed 
-and sifted. The sand and gold go 
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is discharged into a Robbins conveyor, 
from which it is stacked thirty-five feet 
above water line, and seventy feet away 
from the dredger. From the mercury 
cup riffies, and the distributor, gold and 
fine sand wash on to the side tables. 
About ninety per cent of the gold is 
caught by the mercury cups directly un- 
der the shaking screens, and often less 
than one per cent is caught on the ta- 
bles. 

The general mechanism of the differ- 
ent dredgers is very similar, the working 
principle about the same. The custom 
of some of the companies is to have 
weekly “clean-ups,” of others three times 
monthly. The writer would like to give 
you the exact result, and could it be 
done, a worse epidemic of “gold fever” 
would ensue than prevailed in ’49. 

In a little time, and upon a thousand 
waterways, these dredgers will appear, 
a new fleet, that will not fail to find the 
“golden fleece,” not only upon the nat- 
ural waterways, but wherever water can 
be conveyed to deposits of auriferous 
earth and virgin gravel. These dredgers 
are the combined perfection of all the 
primitive ideas and methods and the 
realization of the dreams of the early 


miners. 


The Feather River Exploration Com- 
pany divide this month a semi-annual 
dividend of $50,000, and this is but one 
item of the golden returns from recent 
dredging. 

For a period the State will know a 
fresh and brilliant prosperity. Electric 
lights will shine upon our streams, and 
at last the “brook and the star” shall be 
wedded. The pulse of giant machinery 
shall beat and throb, like a restless heart, 
through a new era of activity. At last 
the mission of the dredger shall be ac- 
complished. And after the lights have 


faded one by one from the bosom of the 
waters, and left them once more to dark- 
ness and silence—what then? 


through the perforations to the mercury 
a system of gold saving. The coarser ma- 
uterial passes on down the screens, and 
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Willits : 


A Remodeled Town 


BY HATHAWAY STONE 


Through the Redwoods. 


The writer had prepared a graphic de- 
scription of a twenty-five mile ride on a 
construction train over the recently com- 
pleted extension to Willits, which is sit- 
uated on the borders of the big red- 
wood forest, but it is unavoidably 
omitted for lack of space. Suffice 
flat car, and standing up all the way, 
was amply compensated in the magnifi- 
63 


cent scenes presented en route, the most 
picturesque country probably in the en- 
tire State. After crossing the summit 
over a three per cent grade, a prominent 
San Francisco attorney (on his way to 
his 6,000 acre ranch north of Willits) 
remarked, “Do you see that pile of iron 


on the siding? I tell you that sixty-five 
pound iron rails means something more 
than a railroad ending in the redwoods. 

“I have been clear up to Eureka, 120 
miles north of this point, and on the en- 
tire route there is no grade so steep as 
the one we have just crossed. Now that 
the worst grade on the entire route to 
the Oregon border has been successfully 
overcome, I hope and trust that the man- 
agers of this railroad will extend it to a 
connection with some overland system, 
for it will certainly pay.” 


Willets is a charmingly situated town, 
twenty-five and a quarter miles north of 
Ukiah. It is at present, and probably 
will be for some time to come, the ter- 
minus of the‘ California Northwestern 
railway. It is an old-settled community, 
the first inhabitants having come here 
soon after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. Many old-established farms, or 
mixed farms and orchards, were ob- 


served by the writer, and it was sur- 
prising to him at the time why a fertile 
section of country, well watered and ad- 
jacent to an immense redwood forest, 
has developed so little during the past 
few years. Upon investigation (and in 
accordance with the remark of the San 
Francisco gentleman above quoted), the 
reason found for its sparse markets. 
The recent extension of the California 
Northwestern railway across the summit 
of the mountains situated between Ukiah 
and Willits will, however,. inaugurate 
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a new era for this charming and fertile 
section of country. The well-earned re- 
putation of the railway company for liber- 
ality in assisting communities on its lines 
of railroad to develop their resources, 
and particularly to reach markets with 
their products, is a gratifying consider- 
ation at the present time. This is es- 
pecially important in view of the fact 
that almost the entire town of Willits 
was destroyed by fire on June ilth of 
last year. With commendable enterprise, 
however, the citizens have rebuilt the 
town, and much more substantially than 
it was before the fire. 

As stated under the head of county 
resources the products of the many val- 
leys tributary to Willits are diversified 
in common with those of the entire 
county, but the fertile soil and sheltered 
situation of this section of the county 
warrants the assertion that with the 
advent of a thoroughly equipped and lib- 
erally disposed railroad a great devei- 
opment of its agricultural and horticul- 
“tural resources will take place in the 
near future. Another important advant- 
age possessed by this town is its imme- 
diate proximity to the heart of the great 
redwood forest that extends from a point 
three miles north of Willits to the ocean, 
thirty miles west, south forty miles and 
northwest 120 miles. As the timber is 
cut down there will naturally be a de- 
mand for the land, which is, by the way, 
wonderfully fertile and of great depth. 
The settlement of the timber-denuded 
land will greatly enhance the business 
and importance of Willits as a distribut- 
ing point. 

The Hotel Willits now being erecte: 
by local capitalists is a three story, mod- 
ern structure in the mission style that 
will cost $40,000. This shows the faith 
of its citizens in the future of the town. 
The General Development company is 
erecting a substantial two-story brick 
store and office building that will cost 
$20,000. Many other stores and houses 
are in progress of erection. The largest 
passenger and freight depot on this line 
has .recently been completed. During 
the past year the whole town was prac- 
tically rebuilt and it presents a bustling, 
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enterprising appearance, a reflex of its 
inhabitants. The Northwestern Redwood 
company carries a regular stock in its 
yards at Willits of 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The northwestern addition to the town 
ot Willits has substantial improvements 
including macadamized streets and side- 
walks. The streets will be thoroughiy 
sewered in the near future. Water will 
also be piped to all the lots from a never 
failing stream of pure mountain water. 
Bonds have been voted for $8,000 for the 
erection of a handsome school building 
which will be used in addition to the pres- 
ent one. Willits has a public square and a 
flagpole in its center 100 feet in height. 
The square will be immediately improved 
with trees and shrubbery. It has three 
church organizations and two church 
buildings, one newspaper, the Little Lake 
Herald. Every line of business and pro- 
fession is well represented. The popu- 
lation is about 1000, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that with the advent of the railroad 
it will have double that number within 
one year from now. 

The Northwestern Redwood company’s 
mill is situated three miles north of Wil- 
lits on a spur of the California North- 
western Railroad company’s line. 

The present capacity of the mill is 
100,000 feet per twenty-four hours. ‘rhis 
will soon be increased by an additional 
mill of 100,000 feet capacity in twenty- 
four hours, making a total of 200,000 feet 
capacity per day. The shingle mills oid 
and new, will have a capacity of 200,000 
in twenty-four hours. An outside crew 
of 250 men is employed in making split 
material, hives, pickets, posts, shakes, 
cordwood, etc. 

Three hundred and fifty men are reg- 
ularly employed at the mill and outside. 
The company has thirty family houses 
of five rooms each for the accommoda- 
tion of married men and the unmarried 
men (mill and woods crews) are boarded 
by the company in very comfortable 
quarters. The most modern appliances 
have been adopted for extinguishing 
fires, and altogether it is a very interest- 
ing mill and camp for anyone on a sight- 
seeing tour to visit. 
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A thirty-six horse team harvester at Chico. 


The Hills and Farms of Butte County 


BY CAROLINE M. OLNEY 


“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet,” 


AS the realizing sense 
that crept over me as 
my eye swept one vast 
range of unparalleled 
fertility, richness and 
beauty from the snow- 
capped Sierras to the 
butter-cups and daisies 
at my feet. 

Much has been written, many songs 
sung, of the southern portion of that 
land of sunshine, fruit and flowers, Cali- 
fornia. The traveler, investor and home- 
seeker have had their attention drawn to 
the Southland, but Northern California 
enjoys the same balmy climate and great- 
er advantages. With its great wealth of 
natural resources, its productive valleys 
and uplands, its abundance of water, its 
wealth of mineral deposits and its glo- 
rious climate, Northern California is the 
ideal land. 

Although still undeveloped, Northern 
California already leads the South in 
everything except orange growing and 
the wonderful measure of success 
following citrus culture in the North 
gives promise that ere many years 
orange shipments will more than equal 


those of the South. The oranges of 
Northern California ripen in time for 
tne Thanksgiving and Christmas markets, 
six weeks earlier than the Southern or- 
anges. The advantage is apparent. 

To the people east of the Rockies it 
may seem strange that while they are 
ice bound in winter there is to the west- 
ward in the same latitude a place where 
flourish the orange, lemon, lime, olive, 
and the fig; where palms and other tropi- 
cal vegetation thrive beneath sunny 
skies. Degrees of latitude in California 
do not indicate changing degrees of heat 
or cold. The temperature varies only 


with altitude. 


Butte County Courthouse, Oroville. 
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California is a land of mountain and 
valley. The great interior basin com- 
prises 15,000 square miles of fertile val- 
ley and foothill land, a vast empire of 
unexampled fertility blessed with the 
climate of Fairest Italy. This basin is 
bounded on the east by the snow-capped 
Sierras, on the west by the Coast Range, 
both mountain chains affording hunting, 
fishing and camping opportunities ana 
an easy retreat from the heat of summer. 
This great region represents perhaps the 
best opportunities for land investment 


A steam plow at the Thomas ranch. 


and home building to be found in we 
world. Land is abundant and cheap. It 
is abundant because God made Califor- 
nia a land of vast extent; it is cheap be- 
cause the tide of immigration has not 
been turned this way. There is little 
land open to homestead entry except -n 
the mountains, but much of it is held in 
large tracts and these are placed upon 
the market as fast as there is a demand. 

My attention was first turned to Nor- 
thern California, and especially to this 
region, by the representations of the 
Sacramento Valley Development Asso- 
ciaticn of Sacramento and the California 
Promotion Committee of San Francisco. 
It was to this committee that Dr. R. M. 
Green made the proposition to advertise 
Northern California through private sub- 
scription, and to him belongs the nonor 
of fathering the present movement. 
Upon investigation I find that 1720 square 
miles, or 1,100,800 acres, between paral- 
lels 39 and 40, north latitude, bounded 
on the east by the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, on the west by the 


Sacramento river, is laid down on the 
maps as Butte County. 

This county is one third valley, one 
third foothill, and one-third mountain, 
and produces a large portion of those 
luscious citrus and deciduous fruits with 
which Eastern markets are supplied; the 
orange, lemon, olive, grape, fig, almond, 
walnut, dried fruit and wine, contribu- 
ting largely to the markets, and are 
much sought for quantity and quality. 
The finest grains, hay, hemp and vege- 
tables are produced; the raising of 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs is an ex- 
tensive industry. Wood is plentiful and 
cheap. In the mountains are vast for- 
ests for commercial enterprise, and ex- 
ceptionally rich deposits of various min- 
erals. Gold mining has been an import- 
ant industry since 1848, and some of the 
famous mines of the world are located 
here. The mountain streams afford op- 
portunities for developing cheap power 
and there are built and building in the 
county electrical systems that lead the 
world in long distance transmission. 

Rainfall is unquestionably the most 
important factor in the prosperity of 


A steam harvester at Chico. 


agricultural, horticultural and mining 
interestr in California, and in _ this 
Butte County is particularly blessed. In 
California the rainfall increases from 
south to north steadily, and is heaviest 
on the western slopes of the Sierras, 
where the moisture-laden breezes from 
the ocean are condensed. Butte has a 
never-failing water supply, and an av- 
erage annual rainfall of 25 inches. 
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Sheep raising on the Rancho Chico. 


. So much richness and fertility present- . 
ed to the eye of man maketh his heart 


glad. This county presents such a variety 
of industries that each can find. within 
his means and reach that for which he 
is looking. One fact forcibly impressed 
upon me is that Butte County only awaits 
the investment of capital, the coming oz 
the home builder, the further develop- 
ment of its vast resources, to make it the 
garden spot of the world. There is per- 
haps no other section for which nature 
has done so much. 


THE CITY OF ROSES. 


Chico, “The City of Roses,” a city .of 
four thousand inhabitants, is situated on 
Chico Creek, near the Sacramento River, 
and is surrounded by rich farming and 
orange lands. The sidewalks are paved 
with cement, the streets and countyroads 
for a mile or two into the country are 
sprinkled. The city has a fine sewer 
system and is the best-lighted town in the 
Sacramento Valley. The water is fur- 
nished by the well system. Wells were 


sunk, a gravel channel struck, and from 
this, the year around, even on the warm- 
est days, the city gets its supply of pure, 
cold water. 

The churches, schools, banks, stores 
and public buildings, are such as do 
credit to a _ progressive, enterprising 
community. The homes are cozy and tLe 
gardens, with their velvet lawns and or- 
namental trees in variety present an 
atmosphere of peace and coolness that 
invites the traveler to rest. 

Chico is the leading educational cen- 
ter of the Sacramento Valley. The State 
Normal school at Chico stands among 
the best educational institutions of its 
class. The Normal roll proper is three 
hundred students. Counected with the 
Normal is a training school and kinder- 
garten. Bonds have recently been issued 
for the establishment of a high school. 

Chico is on the line of the California 
& Oregon Railroad (S. P. system), and 
is the chief shipping point for lumber and 
other products. It also supports one of 
the finest flour mills in the State, which 
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2. State Normal School, 


Chico. 


Chico. 
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has a capacity of 200 barrels and is oper- 
ated by electricity. 

The drives in and about Chico cannot 
be surpassed. In the suburbs is the fam- 
ous Rancho Chico, the property of the 
late John Bidwell, which comprises hun- 
dreds of acres of the most beautiful or- 
chards. A portion of this, as well as 
other large holdings, are being subdi- 
vided and sold in small farms from ten 
acres up, from eighty to one hundred 
dollars per acre. Chico derives benefits 
from an extensive trade from the outly- 
ing mining and farming districts. 

Some four or five miles distant from 
Chico one becomes interested in the 
Chico Ochre Paint Co., which comprises 
two hundred acres of land containing 
three ledges, which average from six 
to twenty feet. The main ledge is ochre, 
said to be the finest in the United States. 
Beside this ledge is one of talc, the ma- 
terial from which talcum powder is 
made. The third ledge is that of burnt 
umber. There is also found in this vicin- 
ity metalic-oxide or iron or red paint, 
which is used in painting roofs, bridges 


and rough houses. There is a great de- 
mand for this product. 

One of the places of interest in this 
vicinity is the Richardson Hot Springs, 
ten miles distant in the foothills. The 
waters of these are noted for the relief 
given in cases of rheumatism and similar 
afflictions. 

Chico is the possessor of a creamery, 
with which the proper management and 
patronage could be made a success. 

It is seven miles from Chico to Dur- 
ham through a level, fertile, productive 
country. The flour mill at Durham is 
owned and controlled by the grain grow- 
ers, and here their grains are readily 
turned into mill products. The mill is 
new and equipped with the latest roller 
system. About Durham is the finest 
grain producing part of the county, and 
is claimed as the heaviest shipping point 
for wheat in the State. I saw in a Dur- 
ham yard an oleander tree twenty-seven 
feet high and a begonia leaf which meas- 
ures seventeen inches across. The almonu 
crop in this section attracted special at- 
tention. 


Chico Creek, flume in distance. 
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Cattle on the Durban Ranch, Pentz, 


From Durham to Biggs, a distance of 
sixteen miles, one drives through exten- 
sive grain fields. Some of the largest de- 
ciduous orchards in the State are situated 
near the latter place. One of these com- 
prises 1,750 acres. Four miles south of 
Biggs is the town of Gridley. Both are 
on the main line of the California & 
Oregon Railway, and are important ship- 
ping points for green, canned and dried 
fruits, grain, sheep, hogs, and cattle. 

The Feather River flows through this 
part of the County, affording a good 
opportunity for irrigation. Some of tLe 
orchards bordering on the river are wat- 
ered by pumping. This soil, without ir- 
rigation, produces from three to five 
crops of alfalfa. Seven thousand tons 
last year was taken from twelve hundred 
acres on the Reyman & Evans ranch 
near Gridley. | 

After the alfalfa is cut it affords from 
three to five months pasturage. Twenty 
thousands tons per year would be a low 
estimate of the aifalfa produced. 

Thousands of cattle from Modoc, Las- 
sen and Plumas Counties are driven .o 
these pastures every winter and fattened 
for the market. Cattle, hogs, sheep and 
wool bring high prices in the present 
markets, and the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

In conversation with Mr. Fagan I 
learned that a large number of acres 
of grain producing land has recently been 
planted to table and wine grapes, grapes 
being more profitable than grain. The 


* 


Butte County. 


land produces about ten tons to the acre, 
the market price being from fourteen 
to seventeen dollars per ton. This land 
unimproved can be purchased for fifty 
dollars per acre. 

One of the new and interesting indus- 
tries on the river land near Biggs and 
Gridley is that of hemp growing. Three 
hundred acres were covered with nemp, 


Back of the mansion of the Rancho Chico. 
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Fig tree in a wheat field at Pentz, Butte County. 


sprouting through the ground like little 
sun-flowers making their first appear- 
ance. It is sown about the middle of 
March and is harvested from September 
to November. The hemp attains a height 


Which is the best? 


of from fourteen to twenty feet. The 
average amount of fibre produced to the 
acre is twelve hundred pounds, which 
brings in the New York market five and 
one-half cents per pound. There seems 
to be a great future for this industry. 
A mill has recently been erected on this 
Coast to consume this product, which is 
in demand, owing to the fact that it is 
the longest, strongest, and best fibre 
grown in the United States. 

Honcut, in the southern part of the 
county, is the center of a rich farming 
section. It is an important shipping 
point for hay and wool] and also a dis- 
tributing point for the country and moun- 
tain districts. 

All of the farming districts present 
many indications of progress and enter- 
prise. 

Central House is in the midst of the 
orchard belt along the Feather River. 
In this district are grown large, luscious 
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Picking fruit on the Corwin ranch. 


and finely flavored peaches, pears, plums, 
and other fruits. These lands produce 
from seven to twelve tons of peaches 1.0 
the acre, the market price being twenty 
dollars for free stones and from twenty- 
five to thirty for clings. Bartlett pears 
bring twenty-two fifty per ton, and pro- 
duce ten tons to the acre. Plums pro- 
duce from seven to ten tons to the acre 
and the average price is twenty dollars 


per ton. This fruit contributes to the 
supply of the canneries at Gridley and 
Chico. These canneries employ hundreds 
of women and children. Employees work 
by the piece or by the day and make 
fair wages. The amount expended by 
the Chico and Gridley canneries for labor 
last year was approximately fifty thous- 
and dollars. 

The largest portion of«the fruits are 
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Fruit drying on the Corwin ranch between Oroville and Gridley. 
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GRIDLEY.—1. Drying peaches on Thrasher ranch. 


2. H. A. Woodworth’s traction harvester, Rancho Man- 


zanita. 3. In the hemp fields. 
Evans Stock Farm. 


4. On the Reyman & 


dried, the dry atmosphere be- 
ing adapted to the rapid ex- 
traction of the moisture with- 
out injuring the fruit. This 
fruit brings from two to three 
and one-half cents at the pres- 
ent market rates, and places 
within the reach of the poor- 
est families table fruit that 
is delicious when properly 
prepared. These river lands 
can be purchased at from 
fifty to sixty dollars per acre. 
Peach trees bear good crops 
the third year if irrigated. 


Among these deciduous or- 
chards I discovered a little 
orange grove, the property 
of Mr. Campbell. The grove 
pays him one hundred dollars 
to the acre. He irrigates 
this grove from a four and 
one-half inch well twenty- 
eight feet deep, the water be- 
ing pumped by ane en- 
gine of three and one-half 
horse power. Citrus fruits 
may be grown in all parts of 
the valley and foothills of this 
county. I have observed them 
in and about Chico, Biggs, 
Gridley, Honcut, Central 
House, and in other sections. 


At Biggs is a small navel 
orchard, which yields a re- 
turn per acre that is almost 
beyond belief. It is the prop- 
erty of Mr. H. S. Brink, and 
as an investment has few 
equals. From one and one- 
fourth acres of land in the 
edge of Biggs, planted to na- 
vel orange trees eight years 
ago, the planter and owner 
received $800 cash for the 
crop produced this year. At 
this rate five acres of trees 
eight years old will produce 
$3,200 worth of oranges. Five 
thousand acres or more of 
land equally adapted to or- 
ange culture can be secured 
at reasonable figures within 
a radius of five miles of the 
town of Biggs. 
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Driving through miles of orange groves, Tnermalito. 
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Picking wild flowers at Thermalito, one mile from Oroville. 
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Oroville, the County Seat, is the center 
of the largest orange and olive growing 
region of Northern California. Within 
‘a radius of a few miles, which includes 
the thriving communities of Palermo, 
Thermalito, and Wyandotte, are four 
thousands acres of orange and olive or- 
chards. This orchard belt produced last 
year four hundred cars of oranges, sixty 
thousand gallons of olive pickles and 
three thousand galions of olive oil. Near 
here was planted the first orange tree 
of Northern California, and here, at 
Thermalito, was planted the first orchard 
for commercial purposes. 

The orange industry of the north be- 
gan with the planting of that first or- 
chard in 1886, and its magnificent suc- 
cess may be judged by the history of this 
first planting. Twenty business men of 
Oroville, believing that oranges woud 
pay, organized the Oroville Citrus Asso- 
ciation, and invested $24,000 in this or- 
chard. This sum covered every cost to 
them. The returns were far beyond 
their expectations. A portion of the 
profits were re-invested in improving the 
property, and to-day it comprises sev- 
enty-five acres, fifty of which are in bear- 
ing, is worth $100,000, and is paying good 
interest on that valuation. In addition 
to this remarkable increase in value, 
the property has paid in dividends more 
than half the sum originally invested. 

This great measure of success in or- 
ange growing is due to the superior ex- 
cellence of the fruit and its early ripen- 
ing. Butte County oranges are in their 
prime in November and December. 
Shipments begin in October. Half the 
crop reaches Thanksgiving markets; 
practically all reaches the market before 
Christmas. 

The olive is another of the staple crops 
of this section. This delicious fruit is 
the principal food supply in many dis- 
tricts along the Mediterranean and :s 
rapidly. growing in favor in this coun, 
try. The ripe pickled olive put up here 
far surpasses in quality the imported 
green olive, and the rapid growth of the 
demand, which has more than kept pace 
with the increase of production, shows 
that the industry is well established on 


of Butte County. 
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Grove at Thermalito, 
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Odd Fellows’ Home, Thermalito. 


a profitable basis. Another product of 
the olive is oil, and the purest and best 
comes from these mills. The oil indus- 
try, while still young and subject to com- 
petition with the cheap adulterated oils 
of the general markets, gives promise of 
a bright future. 


In conversation with Mr. Ekman of’ 


Oroville, who has had much experience in 
the olive oil business, he stated that 
though still in the experimental stage as 
to the most suitable varieties to plant, 
it has been demonstrated that olive 
culture can be made an important addi- 
tion to the many horticultural successes 
in Butte County. The olive grows best 
in the foothills surrounding Oroville. It 
grows faster, bears earlier, and the fruit 
is superior for oil making to those grown 
on the river lands. Trees begin to bear 
when five years old, at ten years will 
yield five tons to the acre if properly 
treated. 

Ripe olives bring on the tree forty- 
five dollars per ton, pickled olives market 
from sixty cents to a dollar and sixty- 
five cents per gallon; oil sells from two 


dollars to two dollars and fifty cents per 


gallon. 

All fruits grow in the Oroville dis- 
tricts. Figs are an important crop and 
yield good returns. Peaches and other 
deciduous fruits thrive ana some growers 
secure returns which rival the profits in 
oranges. 

One of the great advantages of this 
section is an abundance of water for irri- 
gation, already diverted and in use. Two 
ditch systems supply water for irriga- 
ting, and the Feather River affords an 
abundance of water when it is desired 
to extend the system. Foothill lands 
when irrigated will produce in abundance 
almost anything man may plant, and in 
this vicinity are thousands of acres un- 
der ditch, which may be had at prices 
ranging from seventy-five to one hundred 
dollars per acre, according to location. 

Adjoining Oroville is the famous J. H. 
Leggett Orchard and Vineyard, a strip of 
one hundred and thirty acres, which 
yields an annual gross return of $20,000, 
nearly half of which is profit. 

The climate presents many advantages, 
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The Olive Industry, Oroville. 
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as this section is shielded from cold winds 
and almost frostless, and Oroville pro- 
bably has a warmer winter climate than 
any other town near the snow line. Be- 
ing so situated it offers acceptable ad- 
vantages in summer, as six hours’ drive 
will carry one to an altitude where it is 
always cool and where the woods are 
stocked with game and streams with 
fish. 


THE GEM OF THE FOOTHILLS. 


Oroville, “The Gem of the Foothills,” 

is a progressive, enterprising town of 

_ 2,000 inhabitants, situated at the foot of 

the Sierras, where the Feather river, car- 

rying its great volume of water, flows 

down into the valley toward the Sacra- 
mento. 

In addition to being the center of the 
greatest orange and olive growing dis- 
trict of Northern California, it is the 
scene of the most extensive dredger min- 
ing operations in America, and also is 
a distributing center of a vast area of 
mountain territory. A branch of the 
California & Oregon Railroad, with direct 
trains to San Francisco and Sacramento, 
terminates here. Oroville is an impor- 
tant shipping depot and stage center. 

The commercial advantages of loca- 
tion and the thriving industries of this 
section contribute largely to the prosper- 
ity of Oroville, recognized far and wide 
as one of the liveliest towns in the State. 
The population is steadily increasing, 
and new buildings are being erected. 
The streets are sprinkled, the sidewalks 
paved with cement and old mining 
screenings, which make smooth and dust- 
less walks. The sidewalks are shaded 
with orange, olive and palm trees. The 
yards surrounding the public school and 
court house are ornamented with orange 
trees. The oranges from the trees about 
the school house are picked, taken into 
the school rooms and the children help 
themselves. In the court yard they are 
kept that strangers coming from outside 
districts on business at the county build- 
ings may help themselves and be re- 
freshed. The water system is excellent, 
furnishing good fire protection. Gas and 
electricity are furnished to consumers 
at a fair rate. The churches, stores, Lite 
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Feather river from Oroville bridge, opposite Oroville. 
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PALERMO.—Butte County oranges from crchard to market. 
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schools and public buildings are of the 
best, the homes ali that could be desired 
for comfort. Beautiful flowers and orna- 
mental trees in great variety are to ve 
seen in every direction. 

Among its prominent industries is a 
roller flouring mill, conducted by Mr. 
McGee. It has a capacity of one hundred 
and thirty barrels and fifty tons of rolled 
barley. It is equipped with the iatest 
machinery, and is operated by a cheap 
and unfailing water power. It is in a 
vantage ground for trade in nearby towns 
and counties, and possesses a large 
flour and feed business. 

The largest olive packing plant in the 
State, and one of the largest orange pack- 
ing houses is located here. There are, 
besides these, several oil mills and small- 
er plants. 


DREDGER MINING. 


Dredger mining is a new industry, 

which had its beginning in Oroville four 

. years ago, and since that time it has 

grown to such proportions that to-day 

in this dredger district a million dollars 

is invested in machinery alone, and gold 

dredgers are being built in various parts 

| of this and other States. In the hearc 
| of the dredger district, there are at pres- 


ent fifteen dredgers at work; three 
months hence there will be twenty, all 
a delving for money by the cubic yard. 
The Feather River has for centuries car- 
ried to the valley sand, gravel and gold. 
As one bed after another became filled, 
| it built the deposits of auriferous gravel. 
| The rich mining field now being worked 
by the dredgers was where the early 
| miner found his best results. But to his 
operations there was a limit, the under- 
. ground flow of water preventing him 
{ from reaching the lower strata. Dredg- 
| ing was often tried without success until 
1898, when a successful machine was 
put into operation and a new industry 
introduced into America. The average 
cost of a dredger is about $50,000, and 
one machine works from five to twelve 
acres annually. The first step in dredg- 
ing is to ascertain the value of the land, 
and this is done by a Keystone driller, 
which sinks a six inch hole to the bed- | 
4 rock at small expense. The ground has . 


Through the Pancho Golden Grove, Oroville. 
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a depth of from thirty to forty feet, and 
overlies a soft bedrock, which is easily 
cut by the _ buckets. The average 
value of these lands in the Oroville 
dredger district is about thirty cents per 
cubic yard. It is mined at a cost of five 
cents per cubic yard. That the dredgers 
are immensely profitable is shown by the 
rapid increase of machines. Nearly 
every company is adding to its equip- 
ment. The pioneer company has three 
dredgers at work and two more building. 
The companies operating dredgers are 
close corporations; no stock is for sale 
and very little dredger land is now in 


McGee’s flouring mill, Oroville. 


to the industry is in the impetus given to 


Lava beds two miles from Oroville. 


the markets, the greater part of ‘five 


thousand acres, which comprises the dis- 


trict, having been purchased for dredg- 
ing. The greatest interest which attaches 


all kinds of business. The dredgers have 


added much to the prosperity of this 
part of Butte County. The dredgers are 
operated wy’ electricity. The recent de- 


Lava bed dredger two miles from Oroville. 
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At the Willard mine (consolidated.) 


velopment of electrical long distance 
transmission of power has led vo the 
utilization of the power of mountain 
streams, and Butte County is the scene 
of active development of heretofore 
wasted resources. Centerville, whick is 
on Butte Creek, above Chico, is the loca- 
tion of one of the power plants of the 
Bay Counties Power Company. Another 
is located on the Yuba River in an erd- 
joining county. Each is about thirty 
miles from Oroville and both have pole 
lines to the dredging district. Electricity 
from the Colgate plant is transmitted to 
Oakland, San Francisco and San Jose, 
a distance of two hundred miles. This 
power is cheaper than steam and is rap- 
idly supplanting it wherever power is used 
in large quantities. It drives the wheels 
of the factory and the mine and runs the 
machinery of the farm, and pumps water 
for irrigation. It lights our cities and our 
homes. In addition to its cheapness it 
enjoys the advantage of being ever 
ready—you turn the button, the electri- 
city does the rest. The Bay Counties 
Company are now building a new plant 
on Butte Creek to have a capacity of 
twelve thousand horse power, and on 
French Creek, fifteen miles from Oro- 
ville, they are making surveys for a 
twenty thousand horse power plant. The 
age of electricity has begun in Califor- 
nia and its advanced development here 
is an advantage of great value. 

Just across the river from Oroville is 
Thermalito, the first citrus colony 
formed. It is an extensive, fertile coun- 
try. I saw in Thermalito fine lemon trees 
bearing, the lemons being as large as 
jelly glasses. In this colony is the Oro- 


Prospecting dredger land in the lava beds near Oroville. 
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At the Gold Bank Mine, Forbestown. 


ville Citrus Association orchard, men- 
tioned elsewhere, and miles of other full 
pearing orange groves. 

Palermo is situated on the line of rail- 
road and is the largest shipping point 
for oranges in Northern California. It 
is called the Palermo Citrus Colony, has 
extensive orchards of oranges and olives, 
large packing houses, pickling plants and 
oil mills. The 240 acre orange orcharu 
of the Hearst Estate is here. Palermo 
has a fine school house and church and 
many beautiful houses, and is a most 
attractive place. ‘ 

Wyandotte, six miles east of Oroville, 
is a hilly rolling country, quite thickly 
timbered. The land which has been 
cleared produces the finest of orange 
and deciduous fruits, peaches being 
especially profitable. The timber on the 
land pays in most instances for the 
clearing, and the orchards of this sec- 
tion are among the first in productive 
capacity and in yielding profits. Stock 
raising is carried on extensively in the-e 
foothills and is quite profitable. The 
stock is usually driven to higher alti- 
tudes in summer and kept there during 
the summer months, thus securing green 
grass all the year. 


Bangor, Forbestown, Enterprise, Moore- 
town, Cherokee, Pentz, Yankee nui, 


Magalia, Paradise, Centerville and many 


other small towns of the foothill and 
mountain sections are in rich farming. 
timber and mining districts. Paradise is 
the center of an extensive fruit district. 

Mining was begun in Butte County 
soon after the discovery of gold in 1848. 
Gold was discovered by the late Gen. 
John Bidweli at Hamilton on the Feather 
River near Oroville. The primitive 
methods of pick, pan and shovel were 
used at first, and as the output increased 
the demands were greater for improve- 
ments in methods, which led to the in- 
troduction of long-toms and sluice 
boxes, and later hydraulic mining and 
quartz mills. 

At Cherokee, twelve miles. north- 
easterly from Oroville is the most ex- 
tensive hydraulic mine in the county, 
and one of the famous mines of the 
world. Gold was first discovered in a 
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small ravine and proved very rich. Upon 
opening up the mine it was found to 
be exceptionally rich and the channel 
was followed down the stream four thous- 
and feet. It is estimated that these 
workings produced over thirteen millions 
in gold. 

Drift mining requires good manage- 
ment and capital to successfully carry 
on the work. A channel is followed and 
the gravel mined out, leaving top dirt 
which would not pay. In following one 
of the ancient channels the drift or tun- 
nel is run beneath the lava cap. The 
Magalia mine lies under the lava cap- 
ping of the Magalia Ridge, about four 
and one-half miles from Magalia. It, 
like the Cherokee, was first discovered 
in a small ravine, and the old channel 
followed until further working proved 
unprofitable. Often water-worn nuggets of 
many hundred dollars in value have been 
found. This mine has produced many 
millions of dollars. 

The Willard Mine (consolidated) is 
one of the historical mines of California. 
This is where that famous Willard nug- 
get was found. It weighed fifty-two 
pounds avoirdupois, and its bullion value 
at the mint was $10,690. Three thousanu 
dollars additional was taken from the 
mine the same day. It was fortunate 
that Dr. Sterns of Magalia had the fore- 
sight to make a plaster cast of this 
nugget, thus preserving its proper size 
and form. 

These mines cover an area of about 
one hundred acres and produced over 
six millions of dollars. The Butte Star 
or Wilson Mine, situated on Big 
Butte Creek, is worked through a bed- 
rock crosscut of seventeen hundred feet. 
This crosscut extends in an easterly di- 
rection under the lava cap. Pay gravel 
was found and the mine is being worked 
up hill following the gold channel. ‘rhe 
gold bearing gravel yields about $2.50 
per cubic yard. 

Aside from these ancient channels 
there are many quartz mines of greac 
value. Paying quartz mines are found 
throughout the mountain sections. There 
are also deposits of iron ore, chrome for 
manufacturing paints, pyrites and asbes- 
tos. This branch of mining has not re- 
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Butte Star mine belonging to Supervisor Wilson. 


ceived the proper development, and it is 
predicted that upon the investment of 
capital and the opening of quartz ledges 
many valuable mines will be found. 

Quartz ledges are well defined and the 
quartz is already susceptible to treat- 
ment by chlorination, free gold varying 
in value from four to six dollars per ton. 

A depth of 2,700 feet on the pitch of 
the vein has been attained at the Gold 
Bank Mine at Forbestown, but system- 
atic exploration and development of the 
mineral resources has but in one or two 
instances ever been carried on, and 
while millions upon millions of dollars 
have been taken from the mining sec- 
tions of Butte County, the mining indus- 
try is only in its infancy, and untold 
wealth still lies in these ancient channels 
and quartz ledges. 

Another resource which presents many 
opportunities for investment is that of 
timber lands which are located on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevaaa 
Mountains, at an altitude ranging from 
three thousand to five thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. 

One first notices upon ascending any 
of the various ridges which extend from 
the great Sacramento Valley to the hign 
portions of the Sierras, a poor variety of 
yellow pine, which is commonly called 
“bull pine” and is used for the common 
grades of lumber. At an elevation of .wo 
thousand five hundred feet one meets 
with the first specimens of the sugar 
pine. Tais tree was first discovered by a 
Mr. Douglass in 1826, who pronounced 
it the “King of the Forest,” and named it 
the -sugar pine from the fact that where- 
ever this tree is wounded or burned, it 
exudes crystals of sugar. Aside from its 
characteristics of form and beauty, it .s 
the most valuable soft wood in the world. 
It is straight grained, does not shrink 
or warp and the manufactured products 
from this tree is the most sought in the 
world. Side by side with this king of 
the forest stands the yellow pine, next 
in beauty and commercial value. sue 
other varieties used commercially, asiae 
from the sugar and yellow pine, are the 
red fir or spruce, known for its strength 
and lasting quality under ground. It :s 
used for bridge building and working of 
the mines. White fir being odorless is 
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A Butte County sugar pine. 


used in the manufacture of butter and 
olive tubs, fruit boxes, and for various 


purposes of this nature. Cedar is useful 
for making railroad ties, fence posts, etc. 

In the higher altitudes are small groves 
of abietine, a tree of great medicinal 
worth, as it exudes a gum that is exten- 
sively used in the making of valuable 
medicines. 

A prominent timber man stated that 
the percentage of these trees are about 
as follows: Sugar pine, 30 per cent; 


yellow pine, 30 per cent; red fir, 15 per 
cent; white fir, 15 per cent; and cedar, 
10 per cent. 

To those of my readers who have read 
thus far it should be unnecessary to say 
They must be convinced either 


more. 
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that Butte County is a land of wonderful 
opportunities or that my imagination is 
a very vivid one. In conclusion I can 
only say that the things of which I have 
written are there for all to see. Butte 
County is blessed with a wonderful 
variety of natural resources. To the 
homeseeker it presents opportunities of 
the frontier together with all the advan- 
tages of civilization and refinement. She 
opportunities of to-day may not exist a 
few years hence. Americans are moving 
westward and ere long the fertile valley 


Logging with a donkey engine. 


and foothill sections of this county will 
be dotted with happy homes; the op- 
° portunity is here and it will 


Lumbering in the mountains of Butte County. 


, 


not be wasted. 

Through the courtesy of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
tourist tickets may be de- 
positea at Sacramento and a 
round-trip ticket may be pur- 
chased to Chico, Oroville, or 
any portion of Northern Cali- 
fornia. For information re- 
garding this section address 
the following Supervisors: E. 
C. Wilson, Pentz; John C. 
Boyle, Oroville; E. T. Rey- 
nolds, Chico; J. P. Kimbrell, 
Bangor; T. V. Fimple, Dur- 
ham; the Merchants and 
Clerks Association, or the 
Chamber of Commerce, A. C. 
Heinbach, president, Oroville. 
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Albert E. Gray, Oroville. 


Palm tree on the property of Mr. 
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